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He who gains most from the study of the Bible, is 
he who expects most from Bible study. He who 
looks for new truth in the old text will find new 
truth there. Says Thomas Fuller, “The oil of Thy 
Word will never leave increasing whilst any bring 
an empty barrel. The Old Testament will still be a 
New Testament to him who comes with a fresh desire 
for information.” 


~ An evidence of the steadily growing interest in the 
intelligent study of the Bible is found in the largely 
increased demand for advanced helps to Bible study. 
Ten years ago, when the first attempt was made by 
The Sunday School Times to provide critical notes of 
a high order, for the special benefit of clergymen and 
the more studious laymen, the circulation of this peri- 
odical was about 16,000. Last year, the subscription 
list reached 78,000. This week, the Publisher an- 
nounces 105,000 copies as the regular edition of the 
paper. As nearly all of these papers are taken by 
teachers, including many teachers of teachers, it is 
gbvious that far more persons than its subscription 
list aggregates are brought under the influence of 
The Sunday School Times week by week. 


Cheerfulness is from within, rather than from with- 
out. “Cheer” primarily means “face.” It refers to 
the look on the face which is indicative of a pleasant 
state of mind within. Even when the cause of a 





cheerful look is from without, that cause must reach 
the face by way of the mind. No man can be made 
joyous by giving a certain expression to his face; but 
he can get a certain expression on his face by being 
made joyous. Hence he who would have a cheerful 
look must be full of cheer; and the best way of being 
full of cheer is by recognizing the fact, and rejoicing 
in it, that “to them that love God all things work 
together for good;” and that therefore the present 
state of things is a proper cause of rejoicing, or of 
cheer, to one who does love God. 


In order to show character in the face, one must be 
willing to have lines breaking the surface of the coun- 
tenance. One cannot have a song or a story written 
on paper, and yet have the paper as free from marks 
as before. Yet there are persons who actually seek 
to obliterate from their faces the signs of the little 
character they possess. They employ cosmetics for 
the purpose of making their countenances smooth and 
fair, at the cost of destroying the proofs of any gain 
and growth on their part in the direction of true and 
noble being. And there are photographers who will 
finish up a negative by filling in the lines of charac- 
ter, so that the picture of a real man, or of a. real 
woman, is reduced to the semblance of a second-rate 
wax figure in a hair-dresser’s window. A fair face is 
attractive in its way; but it is not to be compared 
with a fair fame. And when the lines of age or of 
care are in a face, the attempt to secure a fait face, or 
a picture of that face as if it were fair, must be at the 
cost of the fair name which character gives to one 
who has lived to a purpose, and who has gained the 
results of worthy living. Well-marked lines in the 
face are as precious as well-written lines in a manu- 
script. It is not to the credit of any man, when it 
can be said of him that the paper on which he writes 
is worth more without his writing than with it. 


Christian parents generally recognize their respon- 
sibility for their children’s observance of the Sabbath. 
They train their children to count that day as the 
Lord’s day. They want their children to serve the 
Lord seven days in the week, in one sense; but to 
honor him in a peculiar sense one day in the week. 
This is well, so far. But how many parents count 
any portion of the week as peculiarly their children’s 
season, when the Lord’s loving interest in their wel- 
fare and enjoyment is to be made manifest? There 
are parents who do this. It would be well if the cus- 
tom were a more common one. In one Christian 
home where the Lord’s Day is observed sacredly, 
Friday evening is counted the children’s evening. 
The busy father and mother arrange their affairs so 
as to have that evening with and for their children. 
The children look forward to that evening with un- 
alloyed delight. Sometimes the evening is occupied 
in one way, sometimes in another. Sometimes little 
friends from outside are invited in; sometimes only 
the home circle is there. But always the children’s 
pleasure has a chief place. In one sense, the whole 
week is the children’s; as, in a similar sense, the 
whole week is the Lord’s. In another sense, Friday 
evening is the children’s own season ; as, in a similar 
sense, Sunday is the Lord’s own day. The children 
in that home can better understand how Sunday is 
to be counted the Lord’s time: because of their 





appreciation of Friday evening as their time. There 
are more ways than one to make Christian home-life 
attractively impressive to children ; and wise parents 
will utilize the best ways they know of. 


A great many persons pray that they may be kept 
from poverty. Not many persons pray that they may 
be kept from riches. Is this because the Bible teaches 
them that there are greater dangers in poverty than 
in wealth? Or is it because they personally think 
that it would be pleasanter to meet the temptations 
of wealth than to meet the temptations of poverty ? 
A great many sick persons pray that they may be 
restored to health—if it be God’s will. Not many 
sick persons pray that they may be taken away from 
earth just now—if it be God’s will. Indeed, there 
are those who think it would be wrong to pray—even 
submissively—for death; while it would be quite 
right to pray—submissively—for privileged life. Yet 
who shall say that prolonged life here on earth is 
always a greater blessing than death? And, after all, 
is it not the better way to leave the choice in any such 
matter with the Lord, who alone knows what is better 
for us and for his cause? And why should we be less 
privileged to indicate to God our preferences in one 
direction than in another, in an emergency? “Is it 
wrong for me to pray that I may die?” asked a Chris- 
tian sufferer, who was enduring patiently through the 
progress of an incurable disease. “ It is no more wrong 
for you to pray to die, than for you to pray to live,” 
answered the clergyman to whom her question was ad- 
dressed. Ahd he added: “God knows whether life 
or death is better for you. It is for you to trust your »: 
case to him, restfully; telling him of your personal 
preference, in child-like confidence, and leaving him 
to decide for you in a matter which is clearly beyond 
your knowledge.” It is well for a Christian to be in 
that frame of mind and heart. which contentedly rests 
everything with God. 


— 


ALWAYS ON DUTY. 


A good soldier recognizes the added responsibility 
resting on him, when he is on duty asasoldier. Even 
though he be careless of his dress, and his speech, and 
his personal bearing, while in his tent with his tent- 
mates, he will give the closest attention to every detail 
of his uniform, will consider well his language and 
the manner of its expression, and will be erect and 
dignified in his carriage, when on guard, or when in 
line for inspettion, for review, or for battle. And, in 
some cases, a soldier who is scrupulously exact in his 
soldierly conduct when on duty as a soldier, is reck- 
less of his course as a man when on furlough, or while 
otherwise temporarily absent from his camp or his 
command. His standard while on duty is one thing ; 
his standard while off duty is quite another thing. 

As it is with the soldier, so too often is it with the 
Christian. There is one standard for the realm of 
his Christian duty; there is another standard for the 
realm of his personal enjoyment and recreation. His 
Sunday suit sometimes seems to be his Christian uni- 
form. His speech for the prayer-meeting, or for the 
Sunday-school, or for family worship, seems to be 
another language from that for his ordinary converse. 
His attitude and his manner toward religious things 
and toward secular things, differ widely. It is evident 
that as a Christian he recognizes a measure of responsi- 
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bility in the purely religious sphere, which does not 
rest on him outside of that sphere. This shows itself, 
again, in his questioning as to the use of his time, his 
money, his influence, in the one sphere or the other. 
He is, indeed, sometimes in doubt whether, or not, he 
is on duty asa Christian; but he does not doubt that 
his standard while on duty ought to be very different 
from his standard while off duty. 

But any soldier is in error concerning his responsi- 
bility as a soldier, if he fails to realize that, even while 
off duty in one sense he is stili on duty in another 
sense, A soldier need not wear his uniform at all 
times, nor need he speak to a fellow-soldier in 
the freedom of his tent, or to a fellow-citizen away 
from camp, in precisely the tone of voice, or the 
formality of expression, which necessity would demand 
in his bearing a message to or from his commander. 
But a soldier can never throw off his obligation of 
loyalty to his government by throwing off his uni- 
form; nor can he without criminality ever speak one 
word,.at any time or anywhere, which is inconsistent 
with the truest fidelity to the interests which he has 
espoused in his enlistment as a soldier. He is not 
always on parade, not always on the march or in battle, 
not- always on guard-duty as such; but he is always 
a subject of his government, and he must not put 
himself within the enemy’s lines, or give aid to the 
enemy as an enemy. Even though he may meet the 
enemy socially at a time of truce, that truce will never 
justify him in betraying his government, or in losing 
sight of the fact that he is still a soldier, while relieved 
from the special duties that are deemed most soldierly. 
Indeed, a soldier is sadly at fault who is not a true 
man at all times, whether technically on duty or off 
duty; and he is lacking in true soldierly character if 
he ever consents to be in any place which his com- 
mander might properly call an improper place for a 
man and a soldier. So far a soldier is always on duty. 

And so far, at least, a Christian is always on duty. 
A Christian is an enlisted soldier of Christ. A Chris- 
tian’s term of enlistment is life-long. So long as he 


| lives, a Christian is bound to be true to his Master, 


at all times and everywhere ; and he ought never to 


- be in a place where he would not welcome his Master’s 


appearing ; nor ought he ever to speak a word which 
is inconsistent with fullest fidelity to the interests of 
his Master’s cause, as represented by himself. A 
Christian is not bound to wear his Sunday suit all 
through the week ; but he is bound to be as true a 
man in one suit as in another, A Christian is not 
bound to employ at all times precisely the tone of 
voice that is fitting for words of social or public 
prayer; but he is bound to speak always and only 
as a true-hearted follower of Christ. A Christian is 
not bound to be always in attendance at church or 
prayer-meeting, or some other religious gathering ; 
but he is bound to be always in that place where, for 
the time being, it seems to him that he belongs, and 
where, above all other places for just that time, he 
would rejoice to be found by his returning Master. 
If a Christian decides to go to church, it ought to 
be because he deems it his duty to go there, whatever 
his inclination may be. If a Christian decides to stay 
at home, or to go elsewhere than to church, at the 
time of a church-service, it oughi to be because he 
deems it his duty to do that instead of the other, what- 
ever his inclination may be, His course, in either 
case, ought to be so clearly the course of present duty, 
that he would count it wrong-to do anything else than 
that which he decides to do. It is not that he should 
go to church tf he were now on duty, although he 
feels justified in being off duty just now; but it is 
that, being on duty, he ought to go in the direction of 
duty—toward or away from church. If the life of a 
sick wife pivots on the husband’s unintermitted atten- 
tion to her at the hour of a church service, it would 
be wrong for that husband to go to church just then. 
So, again, it would be wrong for a watchman, or a 
policeman, on special duty at a critical time, to leave 
his post for a seat in church. Yet again, a friend’s or 
a neighbor’s immediate necessities may call more 
loudly for a man’s ) helpful ministry than the church 
bell calls for his part in worship. Duties never con- 





flict. Where a man belongs for the time being, there 
the man ought to be for the time being. 

Recreation is a duty in its place; as much a duty 
as is worship or toil. When recreation is a Chris- 
tian’s duty, a Christian has no right to refrain from 
recreation in order to toil or to worship. But no 
Christian ought to take recreation, unless he supposes 
that recreation is just then a duty—the supreme duty 
of the hour; any more than he ought to toil, or to 
worship, unless he supposes that toil, or that worship, 
is just then the supreme duty of the hour. Social 
intercourse is a duty in its place; it has its claims, as 
well defined as the claims of closet devotions, or of 
personal study or home relaxation. When social 
intercourse is the Christian’s duty of the hour, nothing 
on earth should stand in the way of the Christian’s 
devotion to social intercourse as his duty for the hour. 
So in every sphere of conduct; a Christian ought 
never to ask, Shall I now attend to duty, or follow 
my personal inclinations? But a Christian may ask, 
What is my duty at just this time? That question 
answered, his pathway is plain. The Christian as a 
Christian is always on duty; and he must never fol- 
low his inclinations, — those inclinations coincide 
with his duty. 

If a Christian is inclined to make a friendly call, 
or to go to-a simple social gathering, or to a concert, 
or to a dancing assembly, or to a theatre, the practi- 
cal question which should come home to him is not, 
May I, at the present time, go to this place with- 


out harm to my Christian life, or to the cause of | « 


Christ? But the Christian ought to ask himself the 
question—if indeed he is in any doubt as to the impera- 
tive nature of the call on him—Is it my duty to go to 
this place just now? And when, in such a case, a 
Christian sees his duty plainly, that Christian ought 
to pursue his course accordingly, regardless of the 
cost to himself, or of the opinion of others, To his 
own Master he standeth or falleth; and whatever 
may be thought of his course by his fellows, the 
Christian should see to it that he is always to be found 
where: he knows his Master would have him to be, 
and where he would rejoice that his Master should 
find him at His appearing. 

A common feeling with a Christian, as he considers 
some questionable mode of recreation or of indul- 
gence is: This isn’t the best thing in the world for 
me to attend to, I know very well. But I do want to 
have a part in it; and I don’t believe my Master will 
really object to my going, or will blame me very much 
if Ido go. At all events, 1 will take the risk, and 
go. But the feeling which alone can justify a Chris- 
tian in his course, at such a juncture, is: All things 
considered, I deem it my duty to go in this direc- 
tion. I believe that my Master wants me to go, and 
that he would count me untrue to duty if I remained 
away. Therefore I will go. 

Blessed is that servant whom his Lord, when he 
cometh, shall find so doing! 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


One of the complimentary references to the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times, with which his keen-eyed 
critical correspondents are accustomed to accompany 
their suggestion of an error on his part, is in the form of 
a comforting assurance that “even Homer sometimes 
nods.” Last week this qualified compliment came from 
a New England theological professor. This week it comes 
from a New Jersey teacher of teachers, who says: 

Thanks for your editorial disposal of “forced apologies,” It 
also goes to my scrap-book, to be ready for those teachers who 
would force a scholar to a noble act. While acknowledging 
my indebtedness in this direction, would it be discourteous for 
me to say that sometimes bons dormitat Homerus [good Homer 
nods]—(as Horace says, Ars Poetica, line 359)? See your edi- 
torial note concerning Old Testament Ethics, on the first page of 
the issue of January 1, in which the word “ethics” is taken as 
plural three times in as many lines. The article there referred 
to, by Professor Stevens, uses it as singular; and I can find no 
authority for it as plural. Therefore I apply the quotation as 
above, and call it a dapsus pennae [a slip of the pen]. 


“Ethics” is properly. used in either the singular or 
the plural. Goold Brown’s Institutes of English Gram- 
mar names “ethics” as one of the words which “are 
sometimes construed as singular, but more frequently, 





and more properly, as plural.” ‘Whitney classes it as 
one of the words “properly plural,” which have now 
come to be used generally as singular. The truth is, that 
the word is properly used as singular or as plural accord- 
ing to the sense in which it is for the time considered. 
“ Ethics” as “a particular system of principles” is a sin- 
gular noun. “Ethics” as “rules of practice” is a plu- 
ral noun, Professor Stevens was treating Old Testament 
ethics as a system. The Editor was referring to the 
ethical points in that system in their gradual developing. 
Hence the difference in the number of the noun in its 
use by the two writers. Homer nods back to his New 
Jersey correspondent, and proceeds with his lay. 


There are practical duties which we speak of freely as 
binding on us in our every-day life, yet which we hardly 
realize the meaning of. Forgiveness is such a duty. We 
long for God’s forgiveness, and we pray for it. Yet Jesus 
tells us: “If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your trespasses.’ What is 
meant by “forgiveness”? Do we understand its nature 
and its significance? A troubled correspondent from 
Vermont thus tells of her perplexity at this point: 

For some time my mind has been in a tumult concerning the 
subject of forgiveness. What is forgiveness? Webster defines 
it as considering and treating a guilty person as not guilty. 
Hew can one consider a person as not guilty when he is known 
to be guilty? For instance, how can we trust one whom we 
have every reason to suppose will betray the confidence ? Up to 
twenty years of age my experience was that, if I forgave a per- 
son, I always felt an added interest and trust in that person. 
Later, I was brought into contact with a different class of indi- 
viduals, and it seems impossible to have trust and respect go 
with forgiveness. I do not know as forgiveness is forgiveness 
without them. If I had wronged a person, I could never say 
‘Tam sorry” unless I felt it from the very depth of my soul; 
and I should be very poorly satisfied with the forgiveness that 
did not include [restored] trust. Now ought I to—have I any 
right to—give another person that, than which to receive I 
would rather receive nothing? And yet, when I turn, there 
stands facing me the seeming impossibility of trusting where 
experience teaches it is disastrous. The difficulty could be 
overcome easily, if one could adopt the view that we are not 
required to forgive those who do not repent. I cannot think of 
any offense I could not forgive if I knew the offender were truly 
repentant. And yet, does not the Bible teach that God does 
not forgive us unless we repent? And he is our pattern, 
Again, we are commanded to pray for them that persecute us, 
and words would not be prayer if the heart were bitter, oy bings 
seem to be in a tangle. 

Forgiveness as a duty is an attitude of mind, rather 
than an act. In this, forgiveness is more than pardon. 
A pardon, even in a legal sense, requires the action of 
two parties,—the pardoner and the pardoned. A pardon 
is not complete until it has been accepted. But forgive- 
ness is complete in the mind of the forgiving one, whether 
it be asked for, or be recognized, by the ofiender, or not. 
A pardoner remits all penalties consequent upon an of- 
fense. Forgiveness does away with all severity or harsh- 
ness of feeling against the offender. But neither a par- 
don nor forgiveness in itself settles the estimate which is 
to be had of the guilty one’s personal characteristics and 
trustworthiness. Forgiveness makes the wrong against 
the forgiver as if that wrong as a wrong had not been 
done. But forgiveness does not make the forgiven one 
such a person in himself as he would have been if he had 
not committed the offense which is forgiven. And the 
forgiver’s estimate of the forgiven one’s character, will 
naturally be formed in view of the added knowledge of 
that character which the offense has furnished. _ A man 
who shows himself thoughtless or forgetful, and thereby 
injures one who committed a trust to him, may be for- 
given for that failure, so that he is held as dear asif he had 
not failed, But it may be the forgiver’s duty to prefer 
another person for a similar trust in a new emergency, 
Although, again, it may be thought that the lesson of 
this failure is in itself an added guard for the future. 
For example, if a trusted clerk in a merchant's counting- 
room has stolen money from his employer, that employer 
can so thoroughly forgive the clerk that he will eveu 
have a new and more loving interest in the one who hi: ug 
yielded to temptation, and is now penitent for it. It thay 
be that he will trust ‘him again in his own service. $So 
far, the forgiven one is restored to favor as though he 
had never fallen. But the employer. could not truthfully 
recommend that clerk for a responsible position in a bank- 
ing-house, as a person who had never wavered in his hon- 
esty of purpose or of action. When we seek God’s forgive- 
ness, we do not ask him to look upon us henceforth as those 
who are strong against temptation, and to believe that we 
are in no special danger of sinning again; but we do ask 
him to forgive us for the sins we have committed, and to 
look upon. us so far as if we had not sinned. Similarly 
we ought to forgive those who have wronged us, looking 
unon them in a spirit of forgiveness, and forgetting their 
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_ brespasses against us—as trespasses against us. This is 
. what forgiveness is—as a duty. How to attain to the 
.anvarying spirit of forgiveness is another matter. That 
involves our possession of the spirit of Christ, and our 
charitable and sympathetic recognition of the same moral 

_ weakness in others which we bemoan in ourselves. 








DUTY AND INCLINATION. 
BY EMMA ©, DOWD. 


Duty never yields to inclination, 

Put it off—it stands, an exclamation, 
Meeting thee at every step and turning ; 
While its voice thou dost persist in spurning. 
Duty never yields to inclination. 


Inclination often yields to duty. 

Do the right, whate’er its lack of beauty, 
And a happy sense of satisfaction 
Follows sure and close upon thine action. 
Inclination often yields to duty. 





FRIENDSHIP WITH GOD. 
BY EX-CHANCELLOR A, A. LIPSCOMB, D.D., LL.D. 


There are two ways open to the describers of those vir- 
tues which make up the sum and substance of human 
“excellence as recognized by the instant witness of intelli- 
‘gent and appreciative minds. The one is the method of 
analysis and abstraction, in which the philosophic form 
of the intellect predominates; the other is the method of 
_ concreteness that appeals to the whole mind as an organ 
of judgment, rather than to the reason as a mere func- 
tion of the comparing and deciding faculty which holds 
supremacy in the intellectual department of our spiritual 
constitution. The former is science; the latter is art. 
“But, while there are instances in which the distinctness 
. of thé methods is quite obvious, there are cases that com- 
bine the two orders of procedure, so that, by a wise and 
subtle eclecticism, the one shades imperceptibly into the 
other. By means of the latter, the imagination and the 
emotional nature are brought into healthful activity, 
are made constituents of moral force, and find access to 
the secret sources of inner life and character. 
nature is so complex, each component portion having its 
own instinct of insulation, as to require a constant inter- 
“play of mediatorial offices among itg powers of thought, 
feeling, and volition. Accordingly, by virtue of this law 
of our being, often so occult as to escape consciousness, 
we have the wide ranges of historic, poetic, and drama- 
tized literature available for our manifoldness of devel- 
opment. 
No better way is conceivable of presenting Friendship 
with God than the method adopted by inspiration to 
show us the character of one who first received in reve- 
lation the title of the “ friend of God.” Its significance 
appears in its twofold meaning,—what it excludes and 
what it includes; and in both aspects the intensity of 
the idea is apparent. First of all, Abraham is “ beloved 
of God.” No room is left for doubt or mythical conjec- 
ture as to the origination of the title. It comes straight, 
clearly, audibly, emphatically, from God. ‘“ Fear not, 
Abram: I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great re- 
ward.” Or, recurring to the original call (Gen. 12: 1-9), 
how tenderly and fully the sentiment of the “chosen ” 
by God is exhibited in the fact that God was the friend 
of Abraham. “Show us the Father” is the earliest 
demand of the soul’s highest instinct, and it must hold 
all its other cravings and yearnings in abeyance till this 
imperative want is appeased. Stience, on its material 
side, must begin with the sun as “ promise and potency ” 
of all else within its domain of investigation. But far 
back in primeval times, in the mother-continent of the 
‘nations, we have this Asiatic man, in his Asiatic world, 
as the chosen of God to be the first distinct protest 
against the idolatry of those nature forms and forces by 
means of which Asia dominated the keen senses and 
acute sensibilities of its inhabitants. Shem was then the 
Shem of the sensuous imagination and the Shem of im- 
passioned emotions, overpowered by the fascination of a 
“glory” and a “ freshness ” which are now simply picto- 
" yial and figurative, except as facts in the physical phe- 
nomena of the universe. But Abraham was more than 
a protest against the idolatry of his age and people; the 
#evelation to him was that of a personal God to his own 
- personal consciousness, and contained in itself all the 
constitutive forces of regeneration and spiritual devel- 
opment. 

And hence, the protest against this local and current 
- idolatry, with all its evil associations, was to be further 
“enforced by his mission and ministry as the friend of 
“God. The revelation of God to Abraham was that of a 


Man’s" 
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covenant God; not merely, or mainly, that of the Maker, 
Preserver, and Ruler of the world, but of one whose 
fatherhood embraced all races in the arms of its gra- 
cious benignity. ‘In thee shall all families of the earth 
be blessed.” Chosen and called, but himself the friend 
of a covenant God, and this God not simply and solely 
the God of the Hebrews as a race set apart and conse- 
crated to a specific end in the civilization and religious 
life of the ages, but the universal Father in covenant 
relations to all mankind, and these relations assured in 
the person of Abraham. In this wide circle of reach, a 
horizon coextensive with humanity, Abraham stands 
forth in the majesty of the friend of God, the covenant 
God; and his attitude is henceforth that of one indicated 
in the Divine promise, “I will bless them that bless 
thee, and curse him that curseth thee: and in thee shall 
all families of the earth be blessed.” The table-land is 
not only elevated, but above the splendid plateau, and 
“Close upon the shining table-lands 
To which our God himself is moon and sun,” 

as Tennyson expresses it, is seen in the solitude of sub- 
limity the form of the patriarch Abraham, the repre- 
sentative man, who embodies in his personality the 
promise and assurance of the covenant Father of all 
nations. Conjecture, if you can, what a sudden and 
vitalizing impulse this would give to the imagination and 
spiritual sensibilities of the called and chosen Abraham. 
To bring him very near to humanity, God brings this 
man near to himself. No aid from fancy is needed to see 
that far-reaching outlook in the eyes of this father of 
multitudes; nor can we wonder that those Chaldean eyes, 
accustomed for more than threescore years and ten to 
read the nightly firmament with its mystic wonders, 
should now be directed by the covenant God to the stars 
of heaven as the Divine alphabet to symbolize this ele- 
vation, this multitudinousness of the patriarchal, pater- 
nal character, which his name involves, 

Need we pause to dwell on this amazing transforma- 
tion of the Asiatic Abraham into the world-wide Abraham 
of the continents and their prospective civilizations and 
nationalities? That would interest us as a secular and 
philosophic study, and, moreover, on its own ground, 
repay our attention; but the task before us is other and 
higher. A stage is reached, in all mental processes, where, 
without parting company with facts, we pass instinctively 
to the truths which address the mind in its higher opera- 
tions. These landing-places of the understanding reached, 
they become an ascertained basis for a stairway of ascent 
to the more ideal functions of thought, sentiment, and 
emotional fervor. What is the analysis of the title 
“Friend of God” in the double import attached to the 
phrase? What are the elements entering into its char- 
acter? We have seen that God, as the sovereign ruler 
and father of men, has of his own infinite and gracious 
prerogative called and chosen Abraham, and thus revealed 
himself as his friend, ‘“‘ beloved of God.” Nothing dis- 
tinctively Asiatic, nothing by rigid limitation Jewish, 
adheres to this aspect and attitude of Abraham as the 
friend of God. No restrictive claim for him in this rela- 
tion can be maintained. Founder of the Jewish nation 
he was, but it was as “the Hebrew” he was founder. 
Arabians as well as Israelites look back to him as their 
first ancestor. Penetrate to the inmost heart of the man’s 
life and character, and instantly he is delocalized of the 
environments of geographical position and other limitary 
relations. Dean Stanley says: “‘ He, the founder of the 
Jewish race, was yet, by the confession of their own 
annals, not a Jew, nor the father exclusively of Jews, ... 
the first true type of the religious man, the first repre- 
sentative of the whole church of God.” On what other 
view of Abraham could St. Paul have argued that the 
case of Abraham included within itself the faith of the 
whole Gentile world? On what other view could St. 
Paul have contended with his countrymen that the 
faith which he preached was no new belief, but was 
identical with the ancient religion of their first father 
Abraham? 

Most appropriately, then, is he called the Father of 
the Faithful; and, by virtue of this eminent character- 
istic, he heads the procession of those who have in théir 
own hearts the witness of the Holy Spirit that they are 
the friends of God. This faith in the fatherhood of God 
establishes on the firmest possible basis our kinship with 
the Father of the Faithful, and accredits us as heirs of 
the covenant in all its spiritual blessedness. As with 
Abraham, so with us, ‘‘Ye have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you;” and of us, so with Abraham, “ We 
love him because he first loved us.” There is no other 
great “because,” nor is there any other “ first,” in the 
arithmetic of experimental Christian life. On two occa- 
sions, Abraham fell below the standard of integrity,— 
fell below himself,—fell, indeed, where he was most note- 





worthy for firmness and stability, namely, trust in God ; 
but the hand of God interposed to deliver him from the 
disasters impending. Aside from these two surprising 
lapses, in which weakness showed itself where the general 
tenor of the narrative discloses his strength, it is no 
exaggeration to say, that the otherwise uniform impres- 
sion of his character is that of a man of unexampled con- 
sistency of faith, one whose trust in God’s word never 
faltered, and which manifested itself in habitual cheer- 
fulness and resolute obedience. We have referred to his 
two surprising lapses; but, in reality, the surprise which 
attends a reader of his wonderful history is, that, in the 
morning twilight of the world, the figure of this chieftain, 
shepherd, warrior, clothed in “justice” as “ uprightness,” 
and straightforward in the dominant rule of his energetic 
life, should command, rather than invite, our admiration 
and reverence. Seldom do we find such a portraiture of 
any saintly man in Scripture as we have of his faith in 
Hebrews 11: 8-19. It is a masterpiece of individuation 
as well as summation, That is a grand exposition of the 
faith which is “the evidence of things not seen,” no less 
than as “the substance of things hoped for,” the grand- 
est in this collocation of heroic believers, not a constella- 
tion of unique splendors so much as a firmament all 
radiant with lustre steady and serene. It is an open 
secret: the faith vindicates itself to the utmost of expres- 
sion in the works; and if this faith ‘ was counted to him 
for righteousness,” we know to the full why it was so: 
“ Because that Abraham obeyed my voice, and kept my 
charge, my commandments, my statutes, and my laws” 
(Gen. 26 : 5), 

There you have, as a revelation from God to Isaac, 
what friendship with Jehovah means; how close are its 
ties; how numerous and compact these filaments, like 
nerves in their sheaths; and how ready for action is the 
alert soul, pervading every fibre, and what complacency 
the Lord God has in his patriarehal servant, and how 
gracious the outgoings of the Divine heart to the son of 
promise. Again recurs the favorite image of the stars, 
the rhetoric of the profoundest logic, since these heav- 
enly bodies are in themselves the sublimest tokens of the 
covenanted order of the universe, and therefore the most 
certain symbols of the assured faithfulness of the infi- 
nite love, and most fit to exalt language above its com- 
mon uses, By virtue of his faith, Abraham is to be 
honored in his descendants, and the prospective blessed- 
ness makes haste to repeat its plighted grace to Isaac: 
“‘T will perform the oath which I sware unto Abraham 
thy father; and I. will make thy seed to multiply as 
the stars of heaven,...and in thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed,”—and all this because of 
the “obeyed” and “kept.” So that faith is a most ger- 
minating and prolific seed, not indeed indigenous to the 
natural soil of the human heart, but most wondrous in 
this, that it creates soil and climate, food and nurture, for 
itself, and carries in its hidden quality the pledge and 
power of its quantity. We see how diffusive and essen- 
tially educative this friendship with God is in his family 
and social connections. Fine things have been written, 
in prose and poetry, of the excellence of friendship, and 
of its virtues; and all literatures, sacred and secular, 
have been lavish of encomiums of its nobleness. Are 
the praises eloquently sounded of its truthfulness, its 
fidelity, its constancy, its tenderness, its calm content 
with its affectionate admirations, its unspeakable peace 
in finding itself in another, and forgetting itself in that 
other, and tranquilly resting in that image as supreme 
and satisfying even to its most cherished ideals? But, 
in this matter, the didactic follows the concrete. The 
oldest books of Scripture are careful to show us the 
saintly heroes, and then come the vivid portrayals of 
their virtues. And just such is the method of the New 
Testament: first the Gospels, then the Acts, then the 
Epistles; Christ in history, and afterward Christ in 
dogma and doctrine,—the life without, and, later on, the 
life within. Precisely so in the case of Abraham. The 
title of ‘Friend of God” (2 Chron. 20:7; Isa. 41: 8; 
Jas, 2: 23) is amply illustrated in its spirit in advance 
by the narrative of his acts; and especially we see the 
good deeds that exemplify the generic quality of his 
spiritual excellence,—namely, faith in God. If, then, we 
would learn the precise form and shape of his faith as 
the friend of God, and what a working force it was in 
business life, how graphically it is given in Genesis 13, 
in the high-mindedness and splendid magnanimity of his 
conduct toward his nephew Lot in the strife of their 
herdmen, when “the Jand was not able to bear them, 
that they might dwell together.” Claims of priority and 
precedence, relationship and seniority, are instantly 
waived by Abraham in the most unselfish and chivalric 
manner, and the first choice of pastoral advantages was 
granted to Lot. This was the unmistakable outworking, 
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in a business transaction, of the great principle of faith 
in God. No doubt it was expedient; but Abraham 
yielded and sacrificed his rights and interests for the 
sake of principle, not on account of the mere expediency. 
The sentiment in which the principle effloresced was 
very beautiful, and gives an exquisite setting to his 
character as that of a man who knew what a grace and 
charm can be imparted to business relations by kindly 
and generous feelings. What an art this is of living 
with other people! ay, even the first of the “fine 
arts”! What a rare achievement of goodness to carry 
friendship with God, as the old patriarch did, into all 
the connections of trade and commerce, and to live and 
labor as Abraham did to sanctify the common and famil- 
iar concerns of daily existence! Ah! if this were done, 
existence would change into life, true and simple and 
fervent life, spiritual life; and in that day there would 
be “upon the bells of the horses, Holiness unto the 
Lord.” With Abraham, friendship with God meant 
friendship, pure and deep and sanctified, in all his inter- 
course with men; friend of man 4s man, friend of men 
as men; “always human,” as Mr. Froude says of dear 
old John Bunyan. And, in this spirit and in obedience 
to this law, Abraham’s faith, as seen in him as the friend 
of God, appears most luminously by reflex in his history 
as the friend of his own race and the father of many 
nations. The Mussulman, the Jew, the Christian, alike 
call him el-khaleel, ‘the friend.” 
Athens, Ga. 





TO DUTY. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


You have a rugged form and face, 
Strangely devoid of outward grace, 
But unperceived by earthly eyes 
A beauty that the soul descries. 





ABRAHAM AND LOT. 


A CONTRAST WITH A MORAL. 
BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D, 


We cannot read intelligently this patriarchal history 
without being struck with the contrast between Abraham 


_and Lot, as it comes out in connection with the dispute 


between their servants. 
Mark, on the one hand, the self-sacrifice manifested by 


,_ Abraham, and, on the other, the selfishness by which Lot 


was characterized. Abraham did not wait for Lot to 
make any proposal, but took the initiative himself, and 
cheerfully gave Lot his choice. But Lot, though, as the 


‘younger man, he might most becomingly have declined 
_guch an offer, most readily accepted it without any pro- 


test, because “he saw that the plain of Sodom was well 
watered.” He thought only of his flocks and herds; but 
Abraham was moved by much higher considerations, for 


, his generosity here was rooted in his religious faith. It 


is not to be explained simply on the ground of natural 
amiability, or on that of family affection. Something of 
these, no doubt, must have come in when Abraham res- 


cued Lot from his captivity with the Eastern kings, and | say 


when he made—for Lot’s sake primarily—that wonderful 
intercession for Sodom. But here, inasmuch as the quar- 
rel was a family one, we must look elsewhere for his mo- 
tive, and we find it in the statement that “ the Canaanite 
and the Perizzite were then in the land.” Abraham had 
come in among these idolatrous tribes as a worshiper of 
the one living and true God, and he would not have his 
religion dishonored by his life. His own interest was of 
small moment as compared with that. He would give 
none offense in anything, that that should not be blamed. 
This was & fixed principle with him; for we find him, 
for similar reasons, declining to accept his share of the 
spoils of the kings (Gen. 14: 22-24), and entering intoa 
covenant with Abimelech at the well of Beersheba (Gen. 
21: 22-82). Many things show us that bis faith in God 
breathed through his common life, and that, in the main, 
he was in the habit of determining his conduct by a regard 
to its bearing on the cause with which he was identified. 
His religion was manifested, not only in his intercourse 
with God, but also in his dealings with men. It is im- 
portant to dwell on this aspect of his piety, because it is 
very largely lost sight of by Bible readers, We call 
Abraham the Father of the Faithful ; but when we do so, 
we are too apt to restrict in our minds the manifestations 
of his faith to those three things selected for commenda- 
tion in him by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews; 
namely, his leaving Ur of the Chaldees, his patient 
sojourn in the land of promise as a stranger, and his 
readiness to offer Isaac upon the altar; and we very com- 
monly ignore those illustrations of his allegiance to God 
which came out in his ordinary life. It is well, therefore, 





to take note that he lived by faith in the sense of shaping 
his daily conduct by his regard to God’s will, as well as 
in that of grasping the promises whose fulfillment he 
“greeted” only from afar. It was because the cause of 
God might be blasphemed through the dispute between 
his herdsmen and Lot’s, that he made his generous pro- 
posal; and the example which he thereby set is not with- 
out its significance in our own days. For if it be true 
that four or five different denominations press into one 
little town, and set up there as many different churches, 
while there is no possibility of getting decent support 
for more than one, might it not be well to remember that 
the whole land is before us, and so give none occasion for 
the sneer of the Perizzite and the Canaanite? 

But, as another point of contrast, notice how Abraham 
took a long look forward, while Lot chose simply for the 
immediate future. ‘“ He that believeth shall not make 
haste.” Abraham believed God, and he would let God 
take his own time to perform his promise. The day was 
coming when the whole land should be the possession of 
his “seed ;” and, in the faith of that, he was in no hurry. 
Thus the same patience which characterized his sojourn 
as a whole in the land of promise was connected with this 
offer of his to Lot. And, therefore, after Lot had gone 
from him, we find that, addressing particularly that prin- 
ciple in his nature, God, when he appeared unto him, 
said: “Lift up now thine eyes, and look from the place 
where thou art northward, and southward, and eastward, 
and westward: for all the land which thou seest, to thee 
will I give it, and to thy seed for ever.” He gave up 
present advantage, but he secured future and far morethan 
compensating gain. Was there ever a finer illustration 
of the truth of the Saviour’s beatitude, “ Blessed are the 
meek: for they shall inherit the earth”? How different 
it was with Lot! He chose for immediate result. He 
got the well-watered plain for his flocks and his herds. 
But where were these same flocks and herds that day 
when he and his daughters, the last survivors of his 
encampment, were hurried by the angel out of the burn- 
ing Sodom? He got what he wanted, but he got that 
with it which ultimately deprived him of it all. It is 
the Saviour’s paradox over again: “ Whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it; and whosoever will lose his life for 
my sake shall find it. * 

Note, finally, the contrast in the after career of the 
two men. From this point on, there is evident a gradual 
process of deterioration in Lot. “Toward Sodom” soon 
became “in Sodom.” In Sodom soon developed into 
matrimonial alliances between the members of his family 
and the Sodomites. Then last of all, and worst of all, 
his own moral nature was hardened; the womanhood of 
his daughters was dishonored ; and the closing incidents 
of his life were such that we gladly draw a veil over their 
enormity, and sigh to think that, after so fair a morning, 
his sun went down behind so dark a cloud. The begin- 
ning of all this, externally at least, was in the pitching of 
his tent toward Sodom, and its progress was in single 
steps, at the taking of each of which we can fancy Lot 
saying, as he did before Zoar, “ Is it not a little one?” 
It was a little thing to go toward Sodom; and he might 
: “To be sure, the Sodomites are wicked, but then I 
need not have anything to do with them unless I please.” 
But once in their neighborhood, he might say again: 
“They are not so very bad, after all, and there is so much 
more safety in a city than in this nomad life. I will go 
in among them, and I can always keep myself to my- 
self.” Then, after that, it was another “ little” thing to 
have those intermarriages, and then there came the dismal 
end. So itis not safe in the settlement of conduct to leave 
the element of tendency out of the account. It is well 
enough to argue about things in the abstract, but we 
have to do with things in their concrete surroundings; 
and when we have to decide concerning them, we ought 
always to ask “toward” what they tend. So when we 
are asked to go to a place of pleasure, and we say “There 
is nothing wrong in it in itself,” let us inquire what are 
its immediate surroundings; let us find out what its 
reputation is among those who stand for God in the com- 
munity ; let us examine what those agencies are which 
are in closest and most interested alliance with it; let us 
investigate what the influence of its presence is in the 
neighborhood in which it is located; and let us decide 
accordingly. 

But while Lot deteriorated, Abraham advanced. That 
which marked Lot’s point of departure for the right 
cause was a milestone that indicated new progress in 
Abraham. The decision which he made over this dis- 
pute was another step in that upward ladder of self- 
conquest on the topmost round of which he stood when 
he laid Isaac upon the altar. It was an important decis- 
ion for both, yet it was all over a very ordinary and 
every-day occurrence. We are continually having to 





make similar decisions in our common lives, and always 
we are tested by them. It is a very solemn questién 
how we have stood such tests; and if we want to stand 
them as Abraham did, we must be partakers' of Abra- 
ham’s faith; for that faith, as we have seen, animated 
the patriarch, not only in such great things as the leay- 
ing of his country and the sacrifice of his son, but also 
the actions of his life in his intercourse with his féel- 
low-men. 





IN A GERMAN VILLAGE. 
BY J. I, MOMBERT, D.D. 


We arrived in a carriage late at night, and of course 
saw nothing of the place in the dark but the first im- 
pression received early in the morning, from the moment 
I opened my eyes, clung to me to the last. On all sides 
are vine-clad hills, some quite near, others more distant; 
between them lies a valley through which meanders.a 


fast-flowing river, past meadows and rising ground covered” 


with a natural carpet in long curved stripes of brown, 
yellow, and green ; some of the stripes are dotted with 
sheaves. On one of the hills five stately poplars stand 
sentry by a ruin which crowns the crest; beyond the 
river, perhaps a mile away, appear the red roofs of quaint 
houses, in the midst of which rises an antiquated tower 
surmounted by a graceful steeple. 

From the window I catch a glimpse of the village 
streets: one comes down the hill, and another runs along 
its base; the first is quite steep, and the houses are quaint 
and primitive structures, most of them three stories high, 
their gable side facing the street. The ground floor con- 
tains stables and the house-door; the second story is 
used for the dwelling of the occupants, the third for their. 
granary or store-room. In the front of each house is an 
unmistakable dung-hill, but roses and vines are trained 
along the walls, 
the steep declivity of the hill. 

The street at the base is long and straggling, very nar- 
row, and the houses, with onw or two exceptions, are like 
those just described. The house in which we have found 
most hospitable welcome may be called the manor-house, 
and is different from all the others; it faces the lower 
street, and flanks the steep hill street. On the other 
side is an extensive and beautiful garden, connected with 
a vineyard and park; a bridge is flung from the first 


story to the hill-side, 


Our house is a modern structure, “quaint, ‘attractive, 
cosy, and comfortable. An enclosed porch by the side 
of an ever-babbling and refreshing fountain is the chosen 
spot where we take breakfast, coffee, and supper. 

Always excepting this house and its inmates, the 
whole village, with its inhabitants, ways, and usages, is 
utterly unlike anything to be found in America; in 
many respects it is unlike the present. Indeed, it seems 
to be a living picture of German life as it was three Or 
four hundred yearsago. There seems to be no changé ; ; 
and a superficial observer would find it difficult to dis- 
tinguish a house, still standing, which is known to’ have 
been built before the Thirty Years’ War, from houses 
erected during the present generation. 

The people are mostly vine-dressers and peasants, 
They dress, live, and talk as did their ancestors from 
time immemorial. They are poor, industrious, but thor- 
oughly contented ; kindnes:, honesty, and affable civility 
distinguish them. Their mode of salutation is remark- 
able ; the men doff their hats, the women bob courtesies, 
and all say to you, “God greet thee.” 

In the midst of the village stands an ancient church 04 
a nondescript Saxon architecture; flanked by the piir- 
sonage, a massive building of venerable age. The church 
has a graceful steeple, crowned by an ancient weather- 
cock,—so ancient that the poor bird suffers from’ chronic 
rheumatism,—and its weather forecasts are ‘on that 
account not strictly trustworthy. We attended servite 
in that church. The internal arrangements are rigidly 
primitive. In the centre of the audience chamber stands 
an altar enclosed within rails. Galleries run round the 
interior; the end gallery is for the organ; part of the side 
galleries, called the choir, is for the officers of the church, 
—such as the wardens, the burgess of the village—and 
distinguished visitors, the remaining portions are appro- 
priated to the adult males; the adult females and the 
village youth occupy the ground floor. There is one 
enclosed pew, occupied by our hostess, and, on the océa- 
sion of our visit, by the ladies of our party. Ata pro- 
jecting angle of one of the galleries stands the pulpit 
where the greater part of the service is conducted. 

The service is chiefly musical. The organ strikes wp, 


and all the people sing a beautiful grand old choral. At 
the close of the singing the minister appears in’ the 
pulpit; prayers and lessons follow; then comes anotiiér 
choral, at the close of which the minister preaches a 
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Jong, devout, and thoughtful sermon. A third choral 
. and. prayers conclude the service. 

There is no collection, but alms-basins stand at the 
door, into which the people deposit their offerings. The 
people are very devout and reverential. Our hostess, 
among other benefactions, has founded a sort of primary 
-kindergarten, and we were invited to be present at an 
exhibition. The school consists of about seventy chil- 
dren, all under seven years of age. A: trained teacher, 
remarkably apt for her work, was at her post as we 
entered the room filled with low benches or desks. The 
children rose, and very sweetly sang a little song of 
welcome, 

It was a warm afternoon, and we noticed that some of 
the most youthful performers were battling with sleep. 

’ They battled bravely, but ineffectually; and, as they 
evidently had not been selected as débutantes, were judi- 
ciously and charitably permitted to indulge their incli- 

“nation, ; 

The programme embraced a number of games, The 
first game was strictly agricultural, and designed to rep- 
resent the several stages of raising grain, from the initial 
process of sowing to its ultimate sale at market. The 

‘“act of sowing from an imaginary sack fastened to the 
‘body, was followed by that of cutting down the grain 
* with imaginary sickles, of thrashing it in the barn with 

imaginary flails; the action of all the children, stooping 
down, filling their hands, and thrusting them into imagi- 
“nary sacks, introduced the operation of tying up the 
“sacks; ata signal, the said invisible sacks were lifted, 
‘not without apparent difficulty, and flung across their 
shoulders; a march of the children, laboring under the 
“weight of their fancied burden, was intended to repre- 
sent their going to market, while the removal of the bur- 
den and cashing the proceeds, introduced the final scene 
“of festal rejoicing in happy and grateful rest. The ani- 
“mating strains of simple music enabled the children to 
explain in song the several occupations which they were 
‘ pnacting. 

The second game consisted of but two performers, in 
the enactment of a mother parting with her son. A little 
_girl looked very sad, and feigned crying, as a loving 
mother should do under such trying circumstances, while 
another little girl, supposed to be the venturesome lad, 
put on a manly countenance, and, while bidding her 
adieu, cheered her with the promise of sure return. 

In the third game, the whole school participated, and 
rehearsed a song descriptive of the Melights of summer. 
They imitated the mirthful deportment of frisky lambs, 
the singing of birds, the humming of bees, and the like. 

A fourth game consisted of the tragedy of natural life, 
and was enacted by four performers. A child left her 
seat and ran round the room in a familiar way, intended 
to represent the uncertain and erratic flight of a fly; a 
_second child ran after the first with accelerated and more 
vigorous action until the first fell down, the fall being 
designed to illustrate the fly’s absorption by thesparrow,— 
for the second child was supposed to be a sparrow in 
pursuit; the sparrow, however, was not allowed much 
time for digesting his victim, for the still more vigorous 
and gyrating pursuit of a cruel hawk, duly represented 
by a third child, ended in the fall and imaginary 
consumption of the sparrow; the hawk, refreshed and 
delighted with his capture, continued his gyrations, when 
presently the fourth child, supposed to be the hunter, 
issued forth from his seat, seized a veritable toy-gun 
charged with a stick, ran after the hawk, took aim, and 
. 80 frightened the bird of prey that it expired at his feet 
before the gun had sent forth the fatal shaft. Thus 
ended the tragedy of natural life. 

. The last game was the representation of an incident 
of daily life. A cradle was produced, and in it lay an 
imaginary sick child in the shape of a doll; a: child 
Seated by its side represented the sorrowing mother; a 
~knock at the door introduced a member of the school, 
dressed up asa physician; the parson’s stove-pipe hat 
had been cut down to fit the youthful head; a pair of 
. green spectacles shaded his eyes, and he carried in one 
hand a cane, and a huge bottle of medicine in the other. 
He looked at the patient, asked sundry questions, felt the 
doll’s pulse, cheered the mother, and left the medicine 
for the child. 

The little people did their work remarkably well, and 
were not only rewarded with the applause of the visitors, 
_bfft also with what they hugely enjoyed, and apparently 
‘much more than the former,—a treat in the shape of 
coffee and buns. It was curious to note the reviving 
influence of the buns, which, applied to the lips of those 
overcome with sleep, recalled them from the land of 
Nod, and introduced them to the enjoyment of their 
festal hour. 

» In the midst of this satisfactory occupation we left 





them ; they sang a merry and grateful parting song, and 
thus ended our visit to this play-school in our German 
village. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
ae ae 
BOB’S RIDE IN THE STORM ON THE OLD 
BLACK MARE. 
BY THE REV. 








E. A. RAND. 


“T don’t see what he is good for!” growled Uncle 
Lemuel Stevens, a man with a dark, discontented face. 

“Nor I,” said sharp-featured, sharp-voiced Aunt 
Betsey. ‘I don’t know what Uncle Charles would say 
if he was here.” 

“T wish he was here!” replied a boy of twelve, as he 
looked out upon the landscape darkening amid the 
shadows of the storm that accompanied the early twilight. 

“Come, Bob. None of yer imperdence!” roared 
Uncle Lemuel. 

“ He’s a-gettin’ real sassy,” said Aunt Betsey. 

Bob, an orphan, living with these relatives who neither 
had children nor the faculty to understand other people’s 
children, controlled his tongue, and continued to gaze out 
of the window of the old-fashioned farm-house, while hot 
tears trickled down his cheeks. He caught the sound of 
the rain beating against the small panes, and then the 
crash of the wind as it threw itself on a row of maples 
before the house, and tried to tear them up and bear 
them away. Bob could not in the dusk see the ocean ; 
but he knew where it was, foaming and roaring on the 
other side of a rough, narrow country road not more than 
four hundred feet away. He was saying to himself, “ It 
will be a bad night for sailors,” when Uncle Lemuel 
called out, ‘Come, Bob, the stock in the barn must be 
fed and watered. If I didn’t have this tech of rheumatiz,” 
he added, “guess I’d show what could be done. I 
wouldn’t be sojerin’ at winders.” 

“Nor I neither,” declared Aunt Betsey, fiercely attack- 
ing with her knitting-needles the unfinished stocking in 
her lap. “I don’t know what he will make when he 
comes to be a man.” 

Bob did not say anything, though it was very hot 
around the tip of his tongue, and he wanted to open his 
mouth and cool it off in some utterance. He silently 
took his brown cap and stout, red comforter down from 
their nail, and left the room. 

“That’s what they are always saying; they don’t know 
what I will make when I ama man, and What will Uncle 
Charles say? I just wish I could get hold of Uncle 
Charles,” he said, as he moved through the yard. “I'd 
like to go into his store in the city, and be a clerk.” 

Uncle Lemuel and Aunt Betsey despaired of Bob’s 
future because he did not take an interest in farming. 
He could not give his affections to the pursuits which fas- 
cinate some people. In sowing, cultivating, harvesting, 
while willing to work, he did not take a hearty interest. 

“He don’t take holt with a grip,” moaned Uncle 
Lemuel. “TI like to see a person take holt, and Bob jest 
moves round with no heart in him. I’m sure I don’t see 
what he’s a-comin’ to.” 

A peddler, though, came along one morning, and 
wanted to board a few days at the farmhouse, offering 
some of his goods in payment of his bill. When he had 
gone, Bob took what Uncle Lemuel called “that tin 
trunk,” and sold the goods readily among the neighbors, 
He showed such a knack at trading, such delight in the 
power to make two pennies bring in a third, that his 
relatives might have taken a hint about Bob’s future. 
Yes; they did take a hint, but after this fashion: 

“T can see now what that Bob is a-comin’ to,” declared 
Aunt Betsey. ‘To go a-cavortin’ round the country, out 
at the elbows, on a peddler’s cart.” 

“You are right there,” said Uncle Lemuel, grimly. 

Bob had now reached the barn, around which the wind 
was driving, clamoring at every crack for admittance. 

“ Bess!” he said, softly. 

Instantly there was a stir in one of the stalls, and a 
horse whinnied. 

“Old Bess, old Bess!” said Bob, stepping round to a 
stall on the right; and then, standing on a projecting 
board, he threw his arm about the neck of Bess, and there 
clung, laying his head down on the faithful creature’s 
neck, while tears filled his eyes. “You will be my friend, 
won’t you, Bess?” 

The old mare seemed to recognize that a fellow-crea- 
ture was in trouble, and gently moved her head, as if to 
nod an assent to Bob’s question. The boy patted her 
neck, and whispered: ‘ Bess, you and I have had many 
a good time together,—haven’t we?” 

Bess seemed to understand, and whinnied, 





“Uncle Lem will allow that I can ride you. I can do 
that one thing well, he says himself. Good old Bess!” 

Could Bob ride? There was no boy in the neighbor- 
hood that could equal him as a rider. 

“All I want is a bridle,” Bob would say. “Just give 
me a chance on Bess’s bare back, and we are good for a 
long pull.” 

Bob now fed all the stock in the barn, and, recrossing 
the yard quickly, went up to his chamber at once. He 
often preferred to go supperless to bed, rather than en- 
dure his relatives’ criticisms at the table, and this prefer- 
ence was strong to-night. 

From his chamber window, he could look out upon the 
ocean. In ordinary weather and a clear atmosphere, he 
could see the flash of the light at Rocky Neck. 

“Nothing to be seen to-night,” he murmured, looking 
oceanward. “A bad, bad night! Hope the vessels will 
keep well off to sea.” 

He could not sleep very soundly, the wind made such 
a noise about the old house, trying the blinds, and slam- 
ming every unfastened one, laying rough hands on the 
loosened window-frames and rattling them without mercy. 
He slept through the night, after a fashion, and awoke 
just before daybreak, and, going to the window fronting 
the ocean, looked out. In a moment he started back, 
exclaiming, “A rocket!” 

Yes, a rocket cutting the black shadows,—a rocket sig- 
nalling the fact of a wreck,—a rocket telling of death 
threatening souls out in that wild maelstrom! 

“O my!” exclaimed Bob, dressing as fast as possible. 
“A wreck right off our farm!” 

Down stairs he hurried, and shouted at the door of the 
room where Uncle Lemuel and Aunt Betsey slept: “A 
wreck, folks! Rocket just gone up right off here! Yes, 
rocket gone off!” 

“She—gone—why!” said Uncle Lemuel, drowsily, 
his impression being that Aunt Betsy was the rocket, and 
she had just “ gone off,’—something she did pretty often. 
“ Put—her—out! ” he said, and was asleep again. 

“Oh! what—what—shall—shall we do?” said Aunt 
Betsey. 

“T know what I am going to do,” said Bob, “I am 
going to take Bess, and ride down to the life-saving sta- 
tion, and rouse ’em up.” 


“Jesthear! That boy!” exclaimed Aunt Betsey. “Oh | 


dear! Massy! Wake up, Lemuel!” 

While Aunt Betsey was urging Uncle Lemuel to realize 
the present situation, Bob was on his way to the barn, 
lantern in hand. How it stormed! 

“ Bess!’ he said when he opened the door. 

Bess whinnjed. 

“ Bess,” he said, leading her out of the stall and 
adjusting her bridle,—“ Bess, it is three miles to the life- 
saving station. How quick can you take me there? 
How many minutes do you want for amile? Wreck 
off here!” 

Bess rubbed her cold nose against his cheek as if to 
say: “Tl do my best.” 

“Stop a minute, Bess,” 

He went to the foot of one of the big hay-mows, and, 
kneeling, besought God to bless his effort, to give him a 
quick journey, and help him save those on the wreck; 
and in the meantime he asked God to comfort their 
hearts. 

“ Now, Bess,” he said, leading her to the horse-block, 
and then springing upon her, “go it! Faster! faster! 
faster |” 

How Bess did go along that narrow road! People 
said she cut rather a comical figure whenever Bob might 
be urging her along. “Such a homely old nag!” they 
said. She had, though, the speed in her. 

“Now, Bess, faster!” said Bob. 

Didn’tshe leave that country road behindher! Through 
a bit of forest she went rattling, rushing, and then there 
came along piece of open ground. At the right was a 
marsh extending to the sea, and from it stole a gray mist, 
lying across the road like a feathery bar. But Bess 
drove through that gray mist with quivering nostrils and 
foaming flank, faster, faster, faster! Then it was wood- 
land again, then marsh and mist, and at last Bob cried 
“Whoa!” at the life-saving station door. 

In ten minutes the surfmen were hurrying back with 
Bob, Bess and another horse pulling on the cart that car- 
ried the life-saving apparatus. The wreck could be 
plainly seen when the surfmen reached the beach near 
the farmhouse. A line was sent to the wreck, the life- 


ad 


car was run out, and when it returned, who should be 
the first man to step out but a passenger from New York, 
going eastward, but unexpectedly halting here,—Uncle 
Charles! 

He appreciated what Bob had done and could do, and 
he cared splendidly for his future, 
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‘13, March 27.—Review; Temperance Lesson, Gen. 9: 18-27; Missionary 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR, 


[First Quarter, 1887.] 
1. January 2.—The Beginning... vcrsssrsssereeerees eboccees Gen, 1 : 26-31; 2:1-3 
2. January 9.—Sin and Death Gen, 3: 1-6, 17-19 




















3, January 16.—Cain and Abel Gen, 4 :3-16 
4, January 23.—Noah and the Ark Gen, 6 : 9-22 
5. January 30,—The Call of Abram Gen. 12 :1-9 
6. February 6.—Lot’s Choice Gen. 13 ; 1-13 


7. ¥ebruary 13.—God’s Covenant with Abram.Gen, 15: 5-18 








8. February 20.—Abraham Pleading for SOGOM,.,,......+see000e« Gen, 18 ; 23-33 
9. February 27.—Destruction Of SOdOM,,..........ccscccssssesseseseees Gen, 19 : 15-26 
10. March 6,—Abraham Offering Isaac Gen, 22: 1-14 
11. March 13.—Jacob at Bethel Gen. 28 : 10-22 
12, March 20,—Jacob'’s NOW Na@mMe....ie.ccccsseceesersseeeesesenes Gen. 32 : 9-12, 24-30 


Lesson, Gen, 18 : 17-26. 





LESSON VII., SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1887. 
T1tLE: GOD'S COVENANT WITH ABRAM. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen. 15 : 5-18.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


5. And he brought him forth} 5 4nd he brought him forth 
abroad, and said, Look now abroad, and said, Look now 
toward heaven, and tell the toward heaven, and tell the 
stars, if thou be able to number stars, if thou be able to tell 
them : and he said unto him, So them : and he said unto him, 
#hall thy seed be. 6 So shall thy seed be. And he 

6, And he believed in the Lorp ; believed in the Lorp ; and he 
and he counted it to him for counted it to him for right- 
righteousness. 7 eousness, And he said unto 

7. And he said unto him, I am him, I am the Lorp that 
the Lorp that brought thee out of brought thee out of Ur of the 
Ur of the Chal-déés’, to give thee Chaldees, to give thee this 
8 land to inherit it. And he 

said, O Lord Gop, whereby 

shall I know that I shall in- 
9 herit it? And he said unto 
him, Take me an heifer of 
three years old, and a she-goat 
of three years old, and a ram 


8 And he said, Lord Gop, 


shall inherit it? 

9. And he said unto him, Take 
me a heifer of three years old, 
and a she goat of three years old, 
and a ram of three years old, and of three years old, and a turtle- 
a turtledoye, and a young pigeon. dove, and a young pigeon. 

10. And he took unto him all/ 10 And he took him all these, and 

divided them in the midst, 
and laid each half over against 
the other: but the birds di- 
11 vided he not. And the birds 
of prey came down upon the 
carcases, and Abram drove 
12 them away. And when the 
sun was going down, a deep 
sleep fell upon Abram ; and, 
lo, an horror of great darkness 
18 fell upon him. And he said 
unto Abram, Know of a surety 
that thy seed shall be a stran- 
ger in a land that is not theirs, 
and shall serve them; and 
they shall afflict them four 
14 hundred years; and also that 
nation, whom they shall serve, 
will I judge: and afterward 
shall they come out with great 
15 substance. But thou shalt go 
to thy fathers in peace; thou 
shalt be buried in a good old 
16 age. And in the fourth gen- 

16. But in the fourth generation eration they shall come hither 
they shall come hither again: again : for the iniquity of the 
for the iniquity ofthe Am/o-rites | 17 Amorite is not yet full, And 
fe not yet full. it came to pass, that, when the 
* 1%, And it came to pass, that, sun went down, and it was 
when the sun went down, and it dark, behold a smoking fur- 
was dark, behold a smoking fur- nace, and a flaming torch that 
nace, and a burning lamp that passed between these pieces, 
passed between those pieces, 18 In that day the Lorp made a 
. 18 In that same day the Lorp covenant with Abram, saying, 
made a covenant with A’bram,| Unto thy seed have I given 
saying, Unto thy seed have I this land, from the river of 
given this land, from the river of Egypt unto the great river, the 
E'gypt unto the great river,the| river Euphrates: 
river Et-phri’tés ; 


midst, and laid each piece one 
against another: but the birds 
divided he not. 

11. And when the fowls came 
down upon the carcasses, A’bram 
drove them away. 

12, And when the sun was go- 
ing down, a deep sleep fell upon 
A’bram ; and, lo, a horror of great 


18. And he said unto A’bram, 
Know of a surety that thy seed 
shall be a stranger in a land that 
ds not theirs, and shall serve 
them ; and they shall afflict them 
four hundred years; 

14; And also that nation, whom 


and afterward shall they come 
out with great substance, 

15, And thou shalt go to thy 
fathers in peace; thou shalt be 
buried in a good old age. 








Recommendations of the Apnestonn Commitise ; In verse 5, substitute 
“number” for a (twice); in verses 9 and 12, ar for an ”s and 
“Jehovah” for ‘the Lornp” and “Gop” ‘wherever "they occur 





LESSON PLAN. 

Toric OF THE QUARTER: Beginnings. 
GoutpEN TExT FOR THE QUARTER: Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.—Psa. 
90: 2. 





Lxsson Toric: The Beginning of New Covenant Relations. 


1, Abram’s Belief, vs. 5-7. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. Abram’s Obedience, vs. 8-12. 
3. Abram’s Reward, vs. 13-18. 


GoxpEn Text: Fear not, Abram: Tas am thy shield, and thy 
exceeding great reward.—Gen. 15; 1. 


Dairy Home REaprines: 


M.—Gen, 15 :5-18. ‘Lhe beginning of new covenant reiations, 
T.—Gen,. 17: 1-14, The covenant renewed. 

W.—Gen. 22;1-19. Abraham reassured. 

T.—Rom, 4: 1-25. Abraham’s reward. 

F.—Gal, 3: 1-29. The blessing of Abraham, 

$.—Jas. 2: 1-26. Abraham’s working faith. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, ABRAM’S BELIEF. 

1. A Great Promise: 

Tell the stars: ... 80 shall thy seed be (5). 

I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth (Gen. 13 : 16), 

I will multiply thy seed... as the sand (Gen, 22 ; 17). 

I will multiply your seed as the stars of heaven (Reo. $2 : 13). 
Thy God hath made thee as the stars of heaven (Deut. 10 ; 22). 


i. A Great Faith: 

And he believed in the Lord (6), 

Abraham believed God (Rom. 4 : 3). 

Who in hope believed against hope (Rom, 4 : 18). 

He wavered not, but waxed strong through faith (Rom. 4 : 20). 
The faithful Abraham (Gal, 8; 9), 


ill. A Great Honor : 

Fie counted it to him for righteousness (6). 

That was counted unto him for righteousness sage 106 : $1). 

It was reckoned unto him for righteousness (Rom. 4 ; 3). 

His faith was reckoned for righteousness (Rom. 4: 9). 

He was called the friend of God (Jas, 2 : 238). 

1. ‘Look now toward heaven, and tell the stars.” (1) God the 
teacher ; (2) Man the pupil; (3) The heavens an object-lesson. 

2. “He believed in the Lord.” In the Lord (1) Who commanded 
him ; (2) Who encouraged him ; (3) Who be ended him. 

8. ‘‘ He counted it to him for righteousne- s.’’ Imputed righteous- 
ness; (1) Its author; (2) Its basis ; (3) Its recipient. 


II. ABRAM’S OBEDIENCE. 

I. Honest Inquiry : 

Whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it? (8.) 

Shew me a sign that it is thou that talkest gers: 6:17). 

This shall be the sign unto us (1 Sam. 14 : 10), 

What shall be - sign that the Lord will heal me? (2 Kings 20 ; 8,) 
Zacharias said, ... Whereby shall I know this? (Luke 1 ; 18,) 


Il. Implicit Obedience : 
And he took lim all these (10). 


According to all that God commanded him, so did he (Gen. 6 : 22). 

ber y 1 Moses; according to all that the Lord commanded (Exod. 
0 

Walking in all the commandments . yay (Luke 1 : 6). 

Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 2: 


Ul. Trying Experience : 
An horror of great darkness fell upon him (12), 


Let the day perish wherein I was born (Job 8 : 8). 

They were exceeding sorrowful (Matt, 26 : 22), 

My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death peg 14 : 34). 

My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? (Matt. 27 : 46. ) 

1. ‘‘O Lord God, whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it?” 
(1) A promised inheritance ; (2) A desired assurance ; (3) A wise 


2. irk ne took him all these.’”’ (1) A mysterious order from the 
ma n unquestioning obedience by his servant.—Obedi- 

ence ia) rompt; (2) Implicit ; (3) Complete 

8. “ Lo, an horror of great darkness fell Tpon him.” (1) Even to 
God's servants darkness is allotted; (2) Even in God’s service 
darkness is found. 
III, ABRAM’S REWARD, 

I. Destiny Revealed: 

Thy seed shall be a stranger in a land. . . not theirs (18). 


They... came into Egypt, oe and all his seed (Gen. 46 : 6). 
— sojourned in Egypt. . four hundred and thirty years (Exod, 


mE ane came into Egypt (Psa, 105 : 23), 
His seed should sojourn in a strange land (Acts 7 : 6). 


ll. Peace Assured : 

Thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace (15). 

The latter end of that man is peace (Psa. 87 : 37). 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect Uber peace (Isa. (ine Te ta 
The work of righteousness ~- :17). 
He entereth into peace (Isa, 57 


lll. Covenant Given: ; 
In that day the Lord made a covenant with Abram (18). 


I will make my covenant between me and thee (Gen. 17 ; 2), 
The faithful God, which keepeth covenant (Deut. 7 : 9). 
My covenant will I not brea (Psa. 89 : 34), 
Ye are the sons... of the covenant (Acts $3: 25). 
1, “Know ofasurety.’’ (1) Knowledge from God; (2) Knowledge 
for man; (3) Knowledge of futurity ; (4) Knowledge of destiny ; 
2 * Knowle of dut - 
hou shalt go to thy fathers in 
«ress (2) The saint’s destination ; (3) The saint’s consolation. 
. They shall come hither again.” (1) Separation anticipated ; 
) Return decreed.—(1) Absent from Canaan; 1 dwe 
t ; (2) Departing from Egypt; returning to Canaan. 


ace.’’ (1) The saint’s pro- 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


GOD'S COVENANT OF GRACE. 


1, Blessings of the Covenant ; 
Temporal good foes. are me 17: 2, 4; 26; 8). 
Fatherly care (Gen. 1 35 "Zech. 8 :7%, 8) 
Peace (Isa. 54 : 10; Baek. in ; 37: 26). 
Usefulness (Gen. 28 : 14 ; Acts | 125; Gal. 8; 8). 
Spiritual life Luke 1 ; 72- 75 ; Heb. 8 : 10-12). 
Fuifillment of all things (Heb. 9; 18-15), 


2. Recipients of the Covenant ; 
Abraham (Gen. 15:18; 17: a 2; Luke 1 : 72, 73). 
Isaac (Gen. 17 : 19, 21; 26 : 8, 4). 
Jacob (Gen. 28 : 13-15 j 1 Chron. 16 ; 16, 17). 
David (2 Sam. 23:5; Psa. 89: 3, 4). 
The Israelites (Bxod. 635-7; “Acts 8: 25). 
All saints (Psa. 25 : 14; Heb: 8: 9, 10). 


3. Sureness of the Covenant ; 
God remembers it (Psa. 105 : 8, 9; ot 4 
God is faithful to it (Deut. 7: 9; 
Christ is its substance (Isa. 42 : 6; 49: 
Christ is its Mediator (Heb, 8 : 6; ib: : 
It is unalterable (Psa. $y : 34; Is sa Bi toy 
It is everlasting (Isa. 55: 3; Heb, 18 : 20, 21). 


Gal. 53: 16, 17). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The scene of this lesson is Hebron, a city which has retained 
its prominence until now. This city is inseparably associated 
with the life of Abraham. Its Arabic name to-day is El 
Khaleel (The Friend), because the patriarch was called “the 
friend of God;” and the modern visitor is shown a venerable 
tree, two miles west of the city, which is called “ Abraham’s 
oak.” In the city itself is a great mosk, which covers the 
cave of Machpelah, where Abraham and Sarah were buried. 


Chedorlaomer’s invasion of Canaan, his capture of Lot, and 
Abraham’s triumphant rescue of the prisoners and the spoils. 


called king of Elam, the country afterwards known as Susiana. 


The whole narrative is very remarkable. Chedorlaomer is | is to assent to his declarations as true. 


shows that Chedorlaomer pushed his conquest up the Euphrates 
valley, and through Syria into Palestine, where he held nearly, 
the whole Jordan valley. For twelve years the cities of the 
plain bowed submissively to the yoke of this Eastern king, 
who seems to have been the first of those great chieftains who 
from time to time built up vast empires in Asia, which, after 
a longer or shorter period, successively crumbled into ruin- 
But in the thirteenth year these cities threw off the yoke, 
and the next year their oppressor came in force to reimpose 
the chains of bondage. He came down from Damascus on 
the route which is along the edge of the mountain range east 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, turned into the desert: of 
El-Paran, swept northward until he came to Kadesh as a 
strategic starting-point. Thence he moved on ina victorious 
march through Canaan, attacking and routing the rebels in 
the vale of Siddim. 

This interesting piece of ancient history, however, is not 
mentioned for its own sake, but because of its close connection 
with the fortunes and character of Abraham, The Elamite 
host which captured Sodom and Gomorrah, and the other 
cities of the plain, and carried off all their- possessions, car- 
ried off also Lot and his family, who were dwellers in Sodom. 
When word of this calamity was brought to Abraham, he ‘at 
once set out to rescue his nephew; and making a forced 
march to the northern frontier, where he overtook the in- 
vaders, by a sudden attack at night he so discomfited them 
that they fled, and were pursued by him almost to Damascis. 
All the persons and the goods were recovered, and Abraham 
exhibited his largeness of heart in refusing to receive any 
recompense from the king of Sodom for his great and unex- 
pected deliverance. 

The success of the expedition was, of course, a cuatitictilite 
to the patriarch, and must have greatly exalted him in the 
opinion of his neighbors ;‘but it did not meet the supreme 
desire of his heart, He was still a childless man, and, to all 
cppearance, was accumulating influence and property which 
should descend to astranger. And it would seem as if at times 
his faith wavered (Gen. 15:1.) Hence he received a new 
theophany, and a fresh word of the Lord transformed the old 
promise into a covenant. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The life of Abraham is largely the record of his training 
in faith. He was subjected to a series of trials of growing 
severity, in which faith was at last completely victorious. 
But along with his.trials.was.a series of gracious.supparis,in 
which God mercifully condescended to human weakness, and 
gave him fresh assurances of his own truth and faithfulness, 
when all outward things seemed calculated to awaken dis- 
trust. God first gave to him his simple word of promise 
(Gen. 12: 1-3), and this was sufficient to lead him, at God’s 
bidding, to leave his home and friends and native land. But 
as the fulfillment of the promise was long delayed, God 
further enters into formal covenant with him in the chapter 
before us, which is ratified on the part of God with appro- 
priate solemnities, After more years of delay, God gives him 
thesacrament of circumcision as the seal of the covenant (Gen. 
17), to lend it additional confirmation. And when faith had 
reached its highest triumph in his readiness to offer up Isaac at 
God’s command, the promise is renewed with an oath, in which 
God swears by himself (Gen. 22: 16,17; Heb. 6: 17), 

Verse 5,—And he brought him forth abroad: God led Abram 
out from his tent, in which all that precedes had taken place. 
Some have supposed that this was not an external transac- 
tion, but that it forms part of the vision spoken of in verse 1, 
and that Abram says and does what is here stated, not in his 
ordinary condition, but in an ecstatic state. If this were so, 
it might occur at any time of day or night. If, however, this 
was not merely a scene presented to Abram’s soul, but an out- 
ward, literal occurrence, it must have been in the night or 
early morning, when the stars were visible in the sky.—Look 
now toward heaven: “Now” is here not an adverb of time, 
but, as it often is in the English Bible, a particle of entreaty, 
“Pray, look.”—And tell the stars, if thow be able to number 
them: “Tell” and “number” represent the same word in 
Hebrew. The Revision, for the sake of conformity, changes 
“number” to “tell;”pbut as the word “tell” is no longer 
commonly used in this sense, the American Appendix prefers 
to accomplish the same end by changing “tell” to “number,” 
The starry firmament produces on the beholder the impres- 
sion of the vast multitude of the heavenly bodies, and is else- 
where combined with the sand of the sea to represent 
something that is absolutely innumerable (Gen. 22:17; Jer. 
33 ; 22), and which it is the prerogative of God alone to 
reckon up (Psa. 147 : 4).—And he said unto him, So shall thy 
seed be: This comparison is frequently employed to set forth 
the immense numbers of Abram’s seed (Gen. 26:4; Exod. 


This lesson is separated from the last one by the record of | 32: 13), which they actually reached at a later period (Deut. 


1:10; 10: 22; 1 Chron, 27 : 28). 

Verse 6.—And he believed in the Lord; To believe the Lord 
But to believe in the 
Lord is more than this: it is expressive of personal trust jn. 


According to the Assyrian records, an Ele mite king had, about | him and reliance upon him. Faith in a promise trusts the 








§.—John 8 ; 31-59. Abraham’s trué seed. 


this time, conquered Babylon, and the account in Genesis ' promiser for its accomplishment.—And he counted it to him for 
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righteousness: In consequence of his faith in God, Abram was 

_ accounted righteous. This shows in what sense he is called 

* righteous, and in what sense this term is likewise applied to 

_ other pious men. It is not because he was free from sin, and 

‘had perfectly obeyed all the commands of God, but because 

_ he embraced and trusted in God’s gracious covenant. This 
was based, not upon his perfect obedience, but upon God’s 
gracious choice, who called him from his father’s house and 
his native land, entered into intimate relations with him, and 

_ made to him exceeding great.and precious promises, of which 
the chief was that he would be a God to him and to his seed. 

. To this gracious covenant Abram gave his adhesion, grate- 
fully accepting its inerciful provisions, assuming the obliga- 

., tions which it imposed, and trustfully yielding himself to 

_ God’s guidance and direction in all things. His righteous- 
ness, therefore, is not a righteousness of works, or of the law. 

. God did not deal with him on the basis of his own merits, or 
of his having fully satisfied the demands of God’s holy law, 

_ but on the basis of unmerited grace and mercy, He accepted 

. him as righteous, though he was a sinner, because he believed 
God’s gracious promises, and trusted in them. The full doc- 
trine of Christ’s perfect righteousness, on the ground of which 

, God can be just, and justify the sinner, was not yet revealed; 
but it was the real ground of the remission of sins under the 
former as well as in the present dispensation (Rom. 3: 25, 26). 
This passage is repeatedly quoted in the New Testament to 
show that the method of salvation has from the beginning 
been the very same; namely, justification by faith (Rom. 4 : 
8-5; Gal. 3: 6-8). Faith is the instrument, not the ground, 
of justification. It justifies because it is the act which receives 
and accepts God’s promised grace, not because it is in itself 
meritorious, and is taken as equivalent to, or a substitute for, 

‘complete obedience to God’s law. And when Phinehas’s 
pious zeal is said (Psa. 106: 30, 31) to have been counted 
unto him for righteousness, this must, in accordance with the 
doctrine of justification taught throughout the entire Scrip- 
tures, be understood to mean that this fruit and evidence 
of faith showed him to be one of God’s righteous ones. 

, Verse 7.—I am the Lord [or, Jehovah] that brought thee out of 
Ur of the Chaldees: The form of expression is almost iden- 
tical with God’s language to Israel in the preface to the Ten 
Commandments (Exod. 20: 2). Ur, which has in modern 
times been identified, was a sacred city among the ancient 
Chaldeans; and Abram was led forth from the midst of the 
idolatry which was practiced there. It was under Divine 
guidance that he accompanied his father to Haran, and that 
he left his father’s house in Haran and proceeded to Canaan. 
—To give thee this land to inherit it: It was given to Abram to 

be the: possession of his seed, though he never came into full 

’ possession of it himself (Heb. 11: 9)* It was destined to be 
their inheritance, transmitted from father to son, generation 
after generation. 

Verse 8.—O Lard God: Hebrew, “O Lord Jehovah.” The 
term “ Lord” is suggestive of authority and supreme domin- 
ion. When the incommunicable name “Jehovah” is con- 
nected with the word “ Lord,” the Jews were in the habit of 
substituting “God” for the former, which, in their religious 
awe, they were unwilling to pronounce, It is here printed in 
capitals because it represents “Jehovah” in the Hebrew.— 
Whereby shal. I know that I shall inherit it? The faith of 
Abram, though genuine, needed some external sensible sup- 
port. This he seeks from God, and God graciously gives him 
an outward token in pledge, as he did to Gideon (Judg. 
6 : 36, ete.) and to Hezekiah (2 Kings 20: 8, etc.). With a 
like view, our Lord ordained the sacraments to be sensible 
signs and pledges of the bestowment of his promised grace. 

Verse 9.—God condescends in this instance to adopt the 
usages of men, and directs the observance of those formalities 
which were customary in the ratification of covenants among 
men. An animal was divided in two, and the contracting 
paities passed between the pieces to indicate that they were 
bound together in this compact under the penalty of meeting 
the same fate as the slaughtered animal (Jer. 34 : 18-20). 
Accordingly Abram is bidden to take one of each species of 
animals allowable in sucrifice (Lev. 1:1, 10, 14). These 
were not intended to be burned upon the altar, as in ordinary 
sacrifices, but to be used in the manner just specified. There 
has been much speculation as to the reason why these animals 
were to be three years old. Under the Mosaic law, bullocks, 
sheep, and goats might be presented in sacrifice after they 
were eight days old (Lev. 22: 27); and, in certain offerings, 
lambs were to be one year old (Num. 28:3). It has been 

‘ thought that, in the longevity of the patriarchal period, older 
animals were sacrificed than in later times. Or, as Gideon 
was directed to offer a bullock seven years old (Judg. 6 : 25) 
in the Midianite oppression of seven years (v. 1), it has been 
supposed that the three years of Abram’s victims were related 
to the oppression of his seed in Egypt, who, after three 

“generations, should be brought out in the fourth. But if 

“such an allusion had been intended, they should rather have 
been four years old (vs. 13,16). A like allusion has been 
sought alsoin the number of the animals: but, with the birds, 
there were five; without them, there were three; whereas, 
according to this supposition, there should have been four. 

If any significance is to be sought in the direction that the 

“victims should be three years old, it is probably suggestive of 





completeness, of full size and strength. The third is reckoned 
the highest stage of progress, as in the degrees of comparison, 
the grades of the priesthood (Levite, priest, high-priest), the 
apartments of the sanctuary (court, holy place, holy of holies), 
the third heaven (2 Cor. 12 : 2), the third woe (Rev. 11: 14). 
The seven-year-old bullock of Gideon had probably a similar 
signification, as seven is the symbol of perfection (Psa. 12 : 6). 

Verse 10.—Each of these animals was cut in two, and each 
half laid over against the corresponding half, a narrow pas- 
sage being left between them. The birds divided he not: This 
was for the same reason that birds were not to be divided in 
offering sacrifice (Lev. 1: 17), while animals were to be cut 
in pieces when laid upon the altar (vs. 6-12). It was on 
account of the small size of the dove and pigeon compared 
with the heifer, goat, and ram. Instead of separating the 
birds, as in the case of the other victims, they were left entire, 
and one bird probably laid over against the other. 

Verse 11.—And when the fowls [Rev., better, And the birds of 
prey] came down upon the carcasses: The bodies of these slain 
animals were placed as they were with a view to the covenant 
that was about to be concluded between God and Abram. 
The birds of prey, which would desecrate or devour these 
animals, disturbed the solemnities which were in progress, 
and put the whole transaction in jeopardy. They aptly repre- 
sent those hostile influences which would annul the covenant 
which God proposed to establish with Abram and his seed ; 
and particularly as shown by the interpretation given in verse 
13, the oppressions of Egypt, which treated Israel as though 
they were their easy prey, and were not under Almighty 
protéction. Abram showed his interest in these solemnities, 
and his solicitude to secure the benefits of the covenant now 
to be formed, by driving these birds away. No foe, however 
powerful or rapacious, should be suffered to prevent the for- 
mation of this covenant, or should be able to set it aside when 
formed. It was under a protection which guaranteed its 
security. 

Verse 12.—And when the sun was going down: That is, just 
before sunset. It appears from this (comp. v. 5) that the 
whole day had been occupied with the preparations just de- 
scribed.—.A ‘deep sleep fell wpon Abram: It was a preternatural 
sleep (comp. Gen. 2 : 21; 1 Sam. 26 : 12),in which a prophetic 
vision was to be granted him.—And, lo, a horror of great dark- 
ness fell upon him: This is not the natural darkness of night, 
for the sun was still above the horizon. It describes Abram’s 
sensations in the vision. It seemed to him that the deepest 
gloom and darkness was settling upon him. This was sig- 
nificant of the darkness and distress to which his descen- 
dants should be subjected, as is now in express terms revealed 
to him. 

Verse 13.—Thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not 
theirs: The reference is to Egypt, to which Jacob and his 
family went down, and were at first hospitably received. But 
they were strangers in astrange land, for Canaan was their home 
(Gen. 50 : 24).— And they shall afflict them four hundred years: 
The entire period of the residence in Egypt (Exod. 12: 41) was 
four hundred and thirty years. This is here stated approxi- 
mately in the prediction inround numbers. According to the 
old Greek version of Exodus 12 : 41, four hundred and thirty 
years includes both the abode of the children of Israel in 
Egypt, and that of their fathers in Canaan. From the call 
of Abram to the birth of Isaac was twenty-five years (Gen. 
12:4; 21:5), Isaac was sixty years old when Jacob was 
born (25,: 26), and.Jacob was a hundred and thirty years of 
age when he went down to Egypt (47:9), a total of two 
hundred and fifteen years; leaving, on this hypothesis, pre- 
cisely the same term—two hundred and fifteen years—for the 
abode in Egypt. Then from the birth of Isaac to the exodus 
would be four hundred and five years, a still closer approxi- 
mation to the four hundred. But this cannot be reconciled 
with the statement of the Hebrew text, which assigns the 
entire period to the residence in Egypt. How long the chil- 
dren of Israel had been settled in Egypt before the new king 
arose (Exod. 1: 8, etc.) who subjected them to such bitter 
bondage, we have no means of knowing. The oppression in 
its sternest' and most cruel form must have begun at least 
some time before the birth of Moses (Exod.1; 22). The 
entire period of the abode in Egypt is here spoken of as a 
unit, and is characterized by its most prominent feature, 
which marked its close, and left its deep impression on the 
people ever afterwards, so that Egypt was synonymous with 
the house of bondage (Exod. 20: 2). 

Verse 14.—And also that nation, whom they shall serve, will 
I judge: The frightful plagues, which were sent to break 
the obstinacy of Pharaoh, and to accomplish the deliver- 
ance of the people (Exod. 3:19, 20; 7: 3, 4), beginning 
with the turning of all the water into blood, and ending 
with the slaying of the first-born; and these followed by the 
drowning of Pharaoh’s host in the Red Sea (Exod. 14 : 28),— 
And afterward shall they come out with great substance: (Exod. 
3: 21, 22; 12: 35, 36.) They were not to go out as fugitives, 
but as conquerors, with the spoils of victory in their hands. 
Their long and toilsome servitude should be recompensed by 
rich gifts, which were well earned, and which the Egyptians 
would eagerly bestow upon them in order to hasten their 
departure from the country, since the refusal to let them go 
had brought upon Egypt such unparalleled and intolerable 





disasters. Observe that in the passages just cited the Israel- 
ites do not “borrow,” nor the Egyptians “lend,” as it is in 
the Authorized Version; it should be “ask,” and “let thei 
have what they asked,” as it is in the Revision. 

Verse 15.—And thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace: This 
expression does not mean merely that his body should be laid 
in a common tomb with theirs (comp. Gen. 49: 29), for Abra- 
ham was buried in Canaan (Gen. 25: 9, 10), while his father 
was buried in Haran (Gen. 11: 32), and his more remote 
ancestors in Ur of the Chaldees (vs. 28, 31), So (Judg. 2: 10) 
the generation that entered Canaan under Joshua is said, at 
their death, to be “gathered unto their fathers,” though the 
generation that preceded them perished in the wilderness, and 
previous generations had died in Egypt. Abraham and others 
are also said to have been “gathered to their people” (Gen, 
25: 8; 49:33) as soon as they died, and before their inter- 
ment. The reference is plainly to the world of spirits. It is 
a recognition of continued existence apart from the body after 
death. “In peace,” without being subjected to the affliction 
that should come upon his seed.—Thow shalt be buried in a 
good old age: Abram reached the age of a hundred and 
seventy-five years (Gen. 25: 7, 8), after a life of great pros- 
perity and distinction, This is the first allusion to burial in 
the Bible. The first burial actually recorded is that of Sarah, 
Abraham’s wife (Gen. 23). The care bestowed upon the body 
after death, and its being deposited in family sepulchres, indi- 
cate that it was still cherished, and suggest a belief in a cor- 
poreal resurrection, although this doctrine is not expiicitly 
stated in the Old Testament until a later period (Psa. 16 : 
9,10; Isa. 26:19; Dan. 12:2; Ezek. 37: 1-10) where the 
figurative use made of the doctrine implies its currency. 

Verse 16.—But in the fourth generation they shall come hither 
again: The comparison of verse 13 shows that “generation” 
is here used as the equivalent of a hundred years, which in 
the great longevity attained in that period of the world is 
not excessive. As in the genealogy of Moses and Aaron 
(Exod. 6: 16, 18, 20) but three links are mentioned from 
Jacob,—namely, Levi, Kohath, Amram,—many have thought 
the meaning to be that that generation which was fourth in 
the line of actual descent, should leave Egypt and return to 
Canaan. But that the Amram here spoken of was the ances- 
tor, not the immediate father, of Moses, is plain from Num- 
bers 3:19, 27, 28; for Kohath, Amram’s father, had, in 
Moses’ lifetime, 8,600 descendants of the male sex alone, 
2,750 of them being between the ages of thirty and fifty 
(Num. 4:36). It is said that Amram’s wife Jochebed 
“bare him Aaron and Moses” (Exod. 6: 20; Num. 26 : 59). 
But so it is said (Gen. 46: 18) that Zilpah bare unto Jacob 
“sixteen souls,” in which are included grandsons and great- 
grandsons as well as sons. And in Genesis 10 : 15-18, Canaan 
is said to have begotten several whole nations,—the Jebusite, 
Amorite, etc. It is evident, therefore, that in the usage of 
the Bible “to bear” and “to beget” are used in a wide sense 
to indicate descent without this being restricted to the im- 
mediate offspring. Further, according to 1 Chronicles 7 : 
23-27, Joshua was tenth in the line of descent from Jacob, 
which is an additional evidence that the genealogy of Moses 
and Aaron has been abridged by dropping some of the links, 
which is frequently the case in the genealogies of Scripture. 
Thus in Matthew 1:8 three names are dropped between 
Joram and Ozias (Uzziah); namely, Ahaziah (2 Kings 9: 
29), Joash (2 Kings 12:1), and Amaziah (2 Kings 14: 1). 
And in the pedigree of Ezra six consecutive names are 
omitted from Ezra .7:3 between Azariah and Meraioth 
(comp. 1 Chron. 6: 7-10). The meaning of the passage 
before us, accordingly, is not that the fourth generation in 
the line of descent from Jacob should leave Egypt for Canaan, 
but that the exodus should occur when the term of four gen- 
erations—that is, four centuries—was completed.—For the 
iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full: This Canaanitish tribe 
here stands for all the inhabitants of the land. The right of 
Israel to Canaan was not that of conquest, but the direct gift 
of God, who directed the expulsion and extermination of the 
former inhabitants, in consequence of the grossness of their 
crimes (Lev. 18 : 27,28; 20:22). It was a judicial infliction 
on the part of God, as in the destruction of Sodom (Gen. 18 : 
20, 21). In the latter case, the measure of their iniquity was 
already filled up, and God executed judgment by sending fire 
from heaven. Judgment upon the rest of the population was 
Gelayed until they had reached the utmost limit of the Divine 
forbearance, when the people of Israel were made the execu- 
tioners of the wrath of God, and at the same time warned 
that a like fate should befall themselves, if they contracted 
a like guilt. 

Verse 17.—The sun, which was on the point of setting 
before verse 12, was now set, and the darkness of night ensued. 
Behold a smoking furnace, and a burning lump [Rev., a flaming 
torch] that passed between those pieces: As God’s presence was 
represented to Israel by a pillar of cloud and pillar of fire 
(Exod. 13 : 21), so here by the smoke and flame. The fur- 
nace was probably an upright cylinder emitting volumes of 
smoke and flame, the latter of which is compared to a blazing 
torch. This symbol of the Lord’s presence passes between 
the divided animals to indicate the solemn ratification of the 
covenant on his part. As this is not so much a mutual agree- 
ment as a stipulation on the part of God of blessings to be 
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bestowed on Abram, the latter does not likewise pass between 
the pieces, 

Verse 18.— Unto thy seed have I given this land: The grant 
was made, though they were not yet put in actual possession. 
—The river of Egypt may mean the Nile, which then stands 
as the symbol of Egypt itself, or it may mean what is more 
exactly described (Num. 34: 5, Rev. Ver.) as “the brook of 
Egypt,” the modern wady El Arish, which is reckoned the 
dividing line between Palestine and Egypt. These predicted 
limits were reached in the prosperous reign of Solomon 
(1 Kings 4; 21). 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSOH. 


1, The Lord “brought him forth abroad, and said, Look now 
toward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be able to tell them: 
and he said unto him, So shall thy seed be. And he believed 
in the Lord; and he counted it to him for righteousness.” 
The question arises here, Was the order of salvation in the 
Old Testament different from that in the New? Was Abram 
justified in another way than we are justified, by accepting the 
Saviour, who was delivered for our offenses, and was raised 
again for our justification? An cld theologian says: Sub 
innumerabili illa posteritate Abrahae latebat Christus [“ Under 
that innumerable posterity of Abraham Christ was concealed” ]. 
It is true, Christ is like the central sun of the starry sky 
which becomes to Abram a picture of his own posterity. 
His one Person is in the most eminent sense the Seed of 
Abraham, in which all families of the earth shall be blessed. 
But did Abraham know of the future Mediator of salvation? 
Are there messianic prophecies, which were issued to Abra- 
ham, and indeed even when Isaac was not yet born?. Jesus 
says, “Abraham rejoiced to see my day ; and he saw it, and was 
glad” (John 8; 56). When the patriarch heard that Sarah 
should bear him a son, and that he should become, through 
her, a progenitor of nations and of kings, “then he fell upon 
his face, and laughed.” Isaac, of whom it is said, “ In Isaac 
shall thy seed be called,” involved Christ for Abraham, and 
the birth of Isaac was a prefiguration of Christmas to him, 
But direct messianic prophecies there were not yet at that 
time. The faith of Abram, therefore, did not yet contain 
Christ explicitly. ow could he be justified by such a faith ? 

2. The true and veritable statement of how this could be 
is this: Belief in the heavenly Father and his son Jesus 
Christ in the New Testament is belief in the Lord, that is, 

Jahve (Jehovah) in the Old Testament. For Jahve is not the 
name of that God whom man can know even lumine naturae 
[“ by the light of nature”), and can find by the way of rea- 
soning; of that God whose glory the heavens declare; but it 
is the name of that God who has revealed himself as the God 
of salvation since Genesis 3: 15; of that God who has 
saved out of the waters of deluge, and has redeemed Abram 
out of heathenism, in order to become ancestor of Israel, out 
of which Christ shall proceed. Eloheem is the God of the 
beginning (Gen. 1; 1) and of the end (1 Cor. 15; 28); and 
Jahve is the God who, although sin has come into the 
world, yet leads the history of mankind to its ideal aim by 
his grace. In the Old Testament is Jahve, and in the New 
Testament is Christ, the Saviour; and the faith in Jahve is 
equivalent to the faith in Christ. To wait for the salvation 
(jeshooah) of Jahve (Gen. 49 ; 18) is essentially the same as to 
wait for Jesus; for Jesus is God revealed in flesh. Christ is 
Jahve, our justice——in him the Lond, the God of Israel, 
“hath visited and wrought redemption for his people, and hath 
raised up a horn of salvation for us in the house of his ser- 
vant David” (Luke 1:68), The realization of the Divine 
plan of salvation has its successive history, and it is an essen- 
tial portion of this history that Abram becomes father of a 
posterity innumerable like the stars of heaven, But Jahve 
is the God of salvation in its totality,—he which is, and 
which was, and which is to come; precisely as Christ is the 
same yesterday and to-day and forever. Therefore belief in 
Jahve is belief in the Saviour, which justifies the man who 
makes that Saviour the rock of his salvation. 

8. The Scripture attests, on three significant turning points, 
that the word of God found credence, Abram “believed 

in the Lord,”—herewith begins the history, which indi- 
cates the future Christ to the people. Israel “believed in 
the Lord, and in his servant Moses” (Exod. 14 ; 31),—here- 
with begins the period of the preparatory law and of the 
national theocracy. “The people of Nineveh believed God” 
(Jonah 3 : 5),—herewith, as Jonah divines in his grief, that 
period announces itself, in which is fulfilled what Jesus says 
(Matt, 21 : 43): “The kingdom of Ged shall be taken away 
from you, and shall be given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof.” 

4. In the text of the Jahvist, God says in solemn moments 
of his revelation: “I am Jahve” (that is, the Lord; Gen. 
15:7; 28:18); and in the text of the priestly Elohist he 
says: “I am El Shaddai” (that is, the Almighty God; 17; 
1; 35:11). But he says nowhere: I am Eloheem,—and why 
not? Because Eloheem is not a characteristic name of the 
God of salvation. But the God of salvation is called El 





Jahve as he who brings about the plan of salvation in. the 
power of his absolutely free grace. 

5. We read in Salkinson’s Hebrew New Testament (1 Tim. 
2:14), “The woman being deceived transgressed the cove- 
nant (‘abrah béreeth)”, instead of “ the woman being deceived 
was in the transgression,” His translation is inexact; for 
the original text reads like the Received English Version. 
The Hebrew translator, who strives to embellish the original, 
has Hosea 6: 7 in his thoughts, explaining it as the Revised 
Version renders: “They like Adam have transgressed the 
covenant;” whilst the Received Version had: “They like 
men have transgressed the covenant.” This is right, and 
that correction is wrong. The relation of God to the first 
men has not the character of a covenant. He commands 
them as their Creator, without imposing on them any obliga- 
tion, Covenant (béreeth) is a relation of mutual obligation ; 
and when God enters into a covenant with men, this is an act 
of condescension, and therefore the making of covenants 
begins only after the fall of men as merciful means of their 
re-establishment. God commits man by commanding, and 
commits himself by promising. The first covenant is the 
covenant with Noah (Gen.6:18). Noah obeys and God 
commits himself to save him and his family, The second 
covenant is the covenant with Abram. That Jahve passes 
between the pieces of sacrifice is figuratively the same as if 
he said: I warrant you what I promise, with my life, 
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GOD'S COVENANT WITH ABRAM. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


1. Abram had exposed himself to dangerous reprisals by 
his victory over the confederate Eastern raiders. In the 
reaction following the excitement of battle, dread and despon- 
dency seem to have shadowed his soul. Therefore the assur- 
ance with which this chapter opens came to him, It was 
new, and came in a new form, He is cast into a state of 
spiritual ecstasy, and a mighty “ word” sounds, audible to his 
inward ear, The form which it takes—“I am thy shield” — 
suggests the thought that God shapes his revelation accord- 
ing to the moment’s need. The unwarlike Abram might 
well dread the return of the marauders in force, to avenge 
their defeat. Therefore God speaks to his fears and present 
want, Just as to Jacob the angels appeared as a heavenly 
camp guarding his undefended tents and helpless women ; 
so, here and always, God is to us what we most need at the 
moment, whether it be comfort, or wisdom, or guidance, or 
strength. The manna tasted to each man, as the rabbis say, 
what he most desired. God’s gifts take the shape of man’s 
necessity, 

Abram had just exercised singular generosity in absolutely 
refusing to enrich himself from the spoil. God reveals him- 
self as “his exceeding great reward.” He gives himself as 
recompense for all sacritices. Whatever is given up at his 
bidding, “the Lord is able to give thee much more than 
this.’ Not outward things, nor even an outward heaven, is 
the guerdon of the soul; but a larger possession of him who 
alone fills the heart, and fills the heart alone. Other riches 
may be counted, but this is “exceeding great,” passing com- 
prehensicn, and ever unexhausted, aud having something 
over after all experience. Both these aspects of God’s pre- 
ciousness are true for earth; but we need a shield only while 
exposed to attack. In the land of peace, he is only our 
reward, 

2. Mark the triumphant faith which springs to meet the 
Divine promise, The first effect of that great assurance is to 
deepen Abram’s consciousness of the strange contradiction to 
it apparently given by his childlessness, It is not distrust 
that answers the promise with a question, but it is eagerness 
to accept the assurance and ingenuous utterance of difficulties 
in the hope of their removal. God is too wise a father not 
to know the difference between the tones of confidence and 
unbelief, however alike they may sound; and he is too patient 
to be angry if we cannot take in all his promise at once. He 
breaks it into bits not too large for our iips, as he does here, 
The frequent reiterations of the same promises in Abram’s 
life are not yain. They are a specimen of the unwearied 
repetition of our lessons, “ Here a little, there a little,’ which 
our teacher gives his slow scholars. So, once more, Abram 
gets the promise of posterity in still more glorious form. 
Before, it was likened to the dust of the earth; now it is as 
the innumerable stars shining in the clear eastern heaven. 
As he gazes up into the solemn depths, the immensity and 
peace of the steadfast sky seems to help him to rise above the 
narrow limits and changefulness of earth, and a great trust 
floods his soul. Abram had lived by faith ever since he left 
Haran; but the historian, usually so silent about the thoughts 
of his characters, breaks through his usual manner of narra- 
tive to insert the all-important words which mark an epoch 
in revelation, and are, in some aspects, the most significant 
in the old text. Abram “believed in the Lord; and he 
counted it to him for righteousness.” 

Observe the teaching as to the nature and object of faith 
in that first clause. The word rendered “believed” literally 





‘ Shaddai as laying the foundation of salvation, by overpower- 
‘ing nature and all resistance of hostile will; and he is called 











what faith is, and what it does for us. As a man leans his 
trembling hand on a staff, so we lay our weak and changeful 
selves on God’s strength; and as the most mutable thing is 
steadied by being fastened to a fixed point, so we, though in 
ourselves light as thistledown, may be steadfast as rock, if 
we are bound to the rock of ages by the living band of faith. 
The metaphor makes it plain that faith cannot be merely an 
intellectual act of assent, but must include a moral act, that 
of confidence, Belief as credence is mainly an affair of the 
head, but belief as trust is the act of the will and the affections. 
The object of faith is set in sunlight clearness by these 
words,—the first in which Scripture speaks of faith. Abram 
leaned on “the Lord.” It was not the promise, but the 
promiser, that was truly the object of Abram’s trust. He 
believed the former, because he trusted him who made it. 
Many confusions in Christian teaching would have been 
avoided if it had been always seen that faith grasps a person, 
not a doctrine, and that even when the person is revealed by 
doctrine, it is him, and not only it, which faith lays hold of. 
Whether God speaks promises, teachings of truth, or com- 
mandments, faith accepts them, because it trusts him. Christ 
is revealed to us for our faith by the doctrinal statements of 
the New Testament. But we must grasp himself, as so re- 
vealed, if we are to have faith which saves the soul. -This 
same thought of the true object of faith as personal, helps 
us to understand the substantial identity of faith in all ages 
and stages of revelation, however different the substance of 
the creeds. Abram knew very little of God, as compared 
with our knowledge. But it was the same God whom Abram 
trusted, and whom we trust as made known in his Son. 
Hence we can stretch out our hands across the ages, and 
clasp his as partakers of “like precious faith.’ We walk in 
the light of the same sun,—he in its morning beams, we in 
its noonday glory. There has never been but one road to 
God, and that is the road which Abram trod, when “he 
believed in the Lord.” 

8. Mark the full-orbed gospel truth as to the righteousness 
of faith which is imbedded in this record of early revelation, 
“He counted it to him for righteousness.” A geologist would 
be astonished if he came on remains in some of the primary 
strata which indicated the existence, in these remote epochs, 
of species supposed to be of much more recent date. So here 
we are startled at finding the peculiarly New Testament 
teaching away back in this dim distance. No wonder that 
Paul fastened on this verse, which so remarkably breaks the 
flow of the narrative, as proof that his great principle of justi- 
fication by faith was really the one only law by which, in all 
ages, men had found acceptance with God. Long before law 
or circumcision, faith had been counted: for righteousness. 
The whole Mosaic system was a parenthesis; and even in it, 
whoever had been accepted had been so because of his trust, 
not because of his works. The whole of the subsequent 
Divine dealings with Israel rested on this.act of faith, and on 
the relation to God into which, through it, Abram entered. 
He was not a perfectly righteous man, as some passages of 
his life show; but he rose here to the height of loving and 
yearning trust in God, and God took that trust in lieu of per- 
fect conformity to his will. He treated and regarded him as 
righteous, as is proved by the covenant which follows. The 
gospel takes up this principle, gives usa fuller revelation, pre- 
sents the perfect righteousness of Christ as capable of becom- 
ing ours by faith, and so unveils the ground on which Abram 
and the latest generations are equally “accepted in the be- 
loved.” This reckoning of righteousness to the unrighteous, 
on condition of their faith, is not because of any merit in 
faith. It does not come about in reward of, but by means of, 
their faith, which is nothing in itself, but is the channel only 
of the blessing. Nor is it a mere arbitrary act of God’s, or 
an unreal imputing of what is not. But faith unites with 
Christ; and “ he that is joined to the Lord is one spirit,’ so 
as that “in him we have redemption,” His righteousness 
becomes ours. Faith grafts us into the living Vine, and we 
are no longer regarded in our poor sinful individual person- 
ality, but as members of Christ. Faith builds us into the 
rock ; but he is a living Stone, and we are living stones, and 
the life of the foundation rises up through all the courses of 
the great temple. Faith unites sinful men to God in Christ; 
therefore it makes them partakers of the “ blessedness of: the 
man, ...to whom the Lord will not impute sin,” and of the 
blessedness of the man to whom the Lord reckons his faith 
for righteousness. That same faith which thus clothes us 
with the white robe of Christ’s righteousness, in lieu of ous 
own tattered raiment, also is the condition of our becoming 
righteous by the actual working out in our character of. all 
things lovely and of good report. It opens the heart to the 
entrance of that divine Christ, who is made first for us, and 
then, by daily appropriation of the law of the spirit of life, is 
made in us “ righteousness and sanctification, and redemption.” 
May all teachers and scholars who read these lines “ be found 
in him,” having “that which is through the faith of Christ, 
the righteousness which is of God by faith!” 

4. Consider the covenant which is the consequence of 
Abram’s faith, and the proof of his acceptance. 
It is important to observe that the whole remainder of this 





means to steady one’s self by leaning on something. So it gives 
in a vivid picture more instructive than many a long treatise 


chapter is regarded by the writer as the result of Abram’s 
believing God, The way in which verse 7 and the rest are 
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bolted on, as it were, to verse 6, clearly shows this, The nearer 
lesson from this fact is that all the Old Testament revelation 
from this point onward, rests on the foundation of faith. The 
further lesson, for all times, is that faith is ever rewarded by 
more intimate aud loving manifestations of God’s friendship, 
and by fuller disclosure of his purposes, The covenant is not 
only God’s binding himself anew by solemn acts to fulfill his 
promises already made, but it is his entering into far sweeter 
: and nearer alliance with Abram than even he had hitherto 
had. That name, “the friend of God,’ by which he is still 
known over all the Muhammadan world, contains the very 
essence of the covenant. In old days, men were wont to con- 
clude a bond of closest amity by cutting their flesh and inter- 
changing the flowing blood. Henceforth they had, as it were, 
one life. We have not here the shedding of Abram’s blood, 
as in the covenant of circumcision. Still, the slain animals 
represent the parties to the covenant, and the notion of a 
- resulting unity of the closest order as between God and Abram 
. is the very heart of the whole incident. 
The particulars as to the rite by which the covenant was 
. established, have been dealt with in other papers. The signifi- 
cant division of the animals into two shows that they were 
- regarded as representing the contracting parties, and the pass- 
ing between them symbolized the taking up of the obligations 
of the covenant. This strange rite, which was widely spread, 
derives importance from the use of it probably made in 
Hebrews 9: 16,17. The new covenant, bringing still closer 
friendship and higher blessings, is sealed by the blood of 
Christ. Herepresents both God and man. In his death, may 
we not say that the manhood and the Godhead are parted, 
and we, standing as it were between them, encompassed by 
that awful sacrifice, and enclosed in its mysterious depths, enter 
into covenant with God, and become his friends ? 
We need not to dwell upon the detailed promises, of which 
' the covenant was the seal. They are simply the fuller expan- 
sion of those already made, but now confirmed by more 
solemn guarantees. The new relation of familiar friendship, 
established by the covenant itself, is the main thing. It was 
‘ fitting that God’s friend should be in the secret of his pur- 
poses. “The servant knoweth not what his lord doeth,” but 
the friend does. And so we have here the assurance that 
faith will pierce to the discernment of much of the mind of 
God, which is hid from sense and the wisdom of this world. 
If we would know, we must believe. We may be “men of 
God’s counsel,” and see deeply into the realities of the pres- 
ent, and far ahead into what will then become the certainties 
of the future, if only we live by faith in the secret place of 
the Most High, and, like John, lean so close on the Master’s 
2aposom' that we'can hear his lowest whisper. 
* Notice, too, the lessons of the $moking furnace and the 
- blazing torch. It is like the pillar of fire and cloud. Dark- 
ness and light; a heart of fire and a wrapping of darkness,— 
these are not symbols of Israel and its checkered fate, as Dean 
Stanley thinks, but of the Divine presence: they proclaim 
the double aspect of all Divine manifestations, the double 
element in the Divine nature. He can never be completely 
known; he is never completely hid. Ever does the lamp 
flame; ever around it the smoke wreathes. In all his self- 
revelation is “the hiding of his power ;” after all revglation 
he dwelleth “in the thick darkness.” Only the smoke is 
itself fire, but not illumined to our vision. The darkness is 
light inaccessible. Much that was “smoke” to Abram has 
caught fire, and is “light” to us. But these two elements 
will ever remain; and throughout eternity God will be un- 
known, and yet well known, pouring himself in ever-growing 
radiance on our eyes, and yet “the King invisible.” 

Nor is this all the teaching of the symbol. It speaks of 
that twofold aspect of the Divine nature, by which to hearts 
that love he is gladsome light, and to unloving ones he is 
threatening darkness, As to the Israelites the pillar was fire, 
and to the Egyptians smoke and terror; so the same God is 
joy to some, and dread to others. “What maketh heaven, 
that maketh hell.” Light itself can become the source of 
pain the most exquisite if the eye is diseased, God himself 
cannot but be a torment to men who love darkness rather 
than light. Love and wrath, life and death, a God who pities 
and who cannot but judge, is solemnly proclaimed by that 
ancient symbol, and is plainly declared to us in the perfect 
revelation in Christ Jesus. 

Observe, too, the manner of the ratification of the covenant. 

- The symbol of the Divine presence passed between the pieces. 
No mention is made of Abram’s doing so. Why this one- 
sided covenant? Because God’s gracious dealings with men 
are one-sided. He seeks no oaths from us; he does not ex- 
change blessings for our gifts. His covenant is the free result 
of his unmotived love, and is ratified by a solemn sacrifice, 
which we do not offer. We have nothing to do but to take 
what he gives. All ideas of barter and bargain are far from 
him. Our part is but to embrace his covenant, which is com- 
plete and ratified whether we embrace it or not. Whata 
wonderful thought that is of a covenant-making and a cove- 
nant-keeping God! We do not hear so much of it as our 
fathers did. The more is the pity. It means that God has, 
as it were, buoyed out across the boundless ocean of his possi- 
‘ble modes of action a plain course, which he binds himself 
,to keep; that he has frankly let us into the very secret of his 





doings; that he has stooped to use our human forms to make 
it easier to trust him; that he has confirmed his promise by 
a mighty sacrifice. Therefore we may enter into closest 
friendship with him, and take for our own the exultant swan- 
song of Abram’s royal son: “Although my house be not so 
with God [although my life be stained, and my righteousness 
unfit to be offered to his pure eyes]; yet he hath made with 
me an everlasting covenant, ordered in all things, and sure: 
for this is all my salvation, and all my desire.” 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W, WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
COVENANTING WITH GOD. 


Great blessings follow the new spiritual consecration, and 
new surrender of worldly things. The hill-tops, if less fertile 
for cattle, are better fitted for visions, They are observatories, 
The broad heavens broaden Abram to appreciate God’s prom- 
ise, and the multitudinous seed of the yet childless man are 
symboled by the multitudinous stars of the clear Eastern sky, 
—fit emblems of his sons in the faith who shall shine as the 
stars forever. What majestic object-lessons! And they are 
not put there for Abram alone; they ought to be assignificant 
to every child of God. 

After such teaching of power and permanence, Abram be- 
lieved God able to do exceeding abundantly above all that 
we are able to ask or even think. God directs the most sol- 
emn accessories of a binding covenant to be set out, not the 
breaking of a coin as between two lovers, not the exchange of 
treaties as between two nations, but the pledge of a surren- 
dered life. 

The things definitely pledged,—to give him long life, a 
peaceful death, to give him numerous seed, and the land to 
them,—are the least of the covenanted mercies. But they were 
all the mind of Abram could grasp. The boundless sea of 
promise was, “I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great re- 
ward” (Gen. 15:1). Abram will be still grasping more of 
that for many a millennium to come. God is as ready to 
covenant with every man. He sets forth the surrendered life 
of his Son as the perpetual accessory of a new covenant, with 
better promises; namely, to put his law in their minds and 
hearts, to be a God unto them, to make them a people unto 
him, to make all to know the Lord from the least to the 
greatest, to be merciful to their unrighteousness, and to re- 
member their sins and iniquities no more. Enter, O my soul! 
into relations with a covenant-keeping God, He now offers, not 
earthly Canaan to our seed, but heavenly Canaan to ourselves. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Look now toward heaven (v. 5). You may be hemmed in on 
every side; but you are not hemmed in overhead. If you 
cannot see a great way before you, or on either hand, you can 
see far enough straight up. When you question what God 
can do, look above, and see what God has done. This looking 
at obstacles, fixing our eyes on the hills or the bogs, on the 
lions or the bad men in our pathway, is discouraging business. 
It makes us believe that there is no way out of our difficulties, 
But to look up into the clear sky, and to see the moon and 
the stars in their marvelous beauty, inspires us to the feeling 
that there are no difficulties out of which their Maker cannot 
find the way for us. What is it that has discouraged you? 
Is it your empty purse; or the business outlook of the times; 
or the rumors of impending war; or the misdoing or the lack 
of your wayward boy; or the suspicious looks of those who 
used to trust you; or the sense of your own poor health; or a 
fresh conviction of your lack of mental power? Whatever it 
is that has made you anxious, “look now toward heaven:” 
there is nothing discouraging in that direction. If the Lord 
who made the heavens, and keeps the moon and the stars in 
their places, has given you a promise, you may be sure that 
he can make that promise good. 

And he believed in the Lord (v. 6). Well, is that a very 
strange thing for a man to do? Was Abram peculiar in 
believing in the Lord, in view of what he knew of the Lord, 
and of what the Lord had done for and said to him? Yes, 
Abram was peculiar in this. It was just here that his chief 
peculiarity lay. It is in the possession of this same pecu- 
liarity that any man or woman of to-day can fairly claim to 
be a child of faithful Abraham, and a sharer in all of God’s 
blessings to him and to his seed forever. It isa rare thing 
for a person fully to believe in the Lord; a rare thing not 
only in the world at large, but in the Christian Church. A 
real and unquestioning believer is a rarity anywhere. There 
are a great many Christians who believe in enterprise and 
hard work; who believe in prudence and good sense; who 
believe in well-invested capital; who believe in knowledge ; 
who believe in wise training; who believe in opportunities 
and circumstances; and who at the same time admit that back 
of these and over them all is the Lord. But there are not so 
many who believe in the Lord as a Source of blessing apart 
from and in no way dependent on these agencies. He who 
really believes in the Lord must believe that aa ignoramus 





with God's blessing can do more than a learned scholar with- 
out it; that simple-hearted integrity can compass more ina 
business line than godless skill and energy; that the smaller 
battalion on the side of the right is mightier than the larger 
one over against it; that a promise of God for our daily 
bread is a better dependence for the paying of our bills than 
a certified check of the strongest banking-house on the face 
of the earth, Abram believed in God when, to all human 
appearances, God’s promises were not possible of fulfillment. 
He who is not ready to believe God in spite of appearances, 
has no faith that will be counted to him for righteousness, 

Whereby shall I know (v. 8). Although Abram believed 
in the Lord, he asked the Lord for some visible sign in con- 
firmation of the covenant promises to him, That was quite 
right. There was no doubt implied in such a request. The 
belief that we are loved does not make us less desirous of 
being told so, We like to hear the words of affection spoken, 
It is no sign of doubt, but rather of confidence, that makes a 
wedding ring, or a visible pledge of unswerving friendship, 
precious to the one who receives it. God loves to be asked 
to give tokens of his fidelity. We can go to him in the 
utmost freedom, and request some confirmation of his prom- 
ises to us. We can ask him how we are to know that we are 
in the path of duty, and what assurance he will vouchsafe 
that our course meets his approval. But we must be expect- 
ant of the token asked for; we must look for it with confi- 
dence; and when it comes, we must hold it precious as a 
token of that love which we had no reason to doubt before, 
and which is now only made doubly real and sure. 

Know of a surety that thy seed—(v. 13). God not only wants 
us to believe in him for now, but he wants us to believe in 
him for all time to come; to believe in him not alone for our- 
selves, but for our children also who are to come after us. 
The promises are to you and to your children; and God wants 
you to have the same faith in him for your children that you 
have in him for yourselves, and according to your faith, in 
each case, it will be unto you. God’s plans for those who 
love him run into the far future; and his promises run as far 
as his plans. Whenever he calls men and women to his ser- 
vice, he has in mind something more than their immediate 
comfort and profit. He wants beginnings made, of which the 
end shall not be with themselves. In laying the foundations 
of a state, of a church, of a school, of a business enterprise, 
of a family, we are to believe in the Lord as able and willing 
to give us a blessing now, and as ready to carry that blessing 
on into the distant future. It is not enough for us to work 
and pray and trust for ourselves and for the interests imme- 
diately involved in our activities; but we are to include those 
who are to follow us, in our hope and in our faith; and we are 
to know of a surety that our seed shall inherit the blessings 
which our desires and our faith include. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Some time after Lot chose the plain of Jordan as his 
home, a great disaster befell him. War arose, and Lot was 
taken captive and marched off, with all his property. Abram, 
hearing of this, arose, and pursued the retreating hosts, and 
defeated them in a night assault. He recovered captives and 
goods, and returned them to their homes. His true nobility 
of character shone out when he refused to take anything as a 
reward for this service. For the story in full, see chapter 14. 
Some time after this, God renewed his promise to Abram, 
but, in some way, Abram seems to have been somewhat dis- 
couraged. ‘The main reason for this was to be found in the 
fact, that, although Abram was now old, he had no son. So 
he laid his*burden before the Lord (Gen. 15; 2, 3) very 
simply. Then God bade him go forth from his tent at night 
and look up at the heavens. The stars in all their glory and 
multitude were shining. “So shall thy seed be,” said God. 
Abram then asked God (v. 8) for a visible sign, in proof of 
his promise. This also God gave, in that he miraculously 
kindled the fire on the altar which his servant had built,’ 
Moreover, God revealed the future clearly to Abram, showing 
him that before joy and victory must come sorrow and tem- 
porary defeat. Abram believed what God told him, and 
accepted the covenant or agreement God made with him, and 
God counted it to him for righteousness. 

In all God’s dealings with Abram, we notice that the 
promises are given over and over again. Why wasthis? It 
was to strengthen Abram’s faith. The tax on his faith was 
very great. He was alone in the world as a follower of 
Jehovah. Lot was worldly-minded. The fulfillment of the 
promise was afar off. The iniquity of the Amorite was great, 
and all Abram’s surroundings were very evil. Years were 
passing by, and yet no son was born into his family. No 
wonder that his faith needed the support of constantly renewed 
promises. They are given in Genesis 12: 1-8, 7; 13: 14-17; 
15:4, 5, 18; 17: 4-8, 21; 18: 17-19; 22:17,18. In fact, 
all these promises were repetitions of the original covenant. 





1 NoTeE.—The Bible text makes no mention of a fire kindled on an 
eltar, nor yet of an altar, in this covenant-ceremony, Dr. Schauffler 
and Faith Latimer seem agreed in thinking that an altar was there, 
and that a fire was kindled on it. But Dr, Green sees nothing of this 
in-the text.—-Tugw Epitor. 
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What isa covenant? Tt isan agreement. God agreed to give 
Abram and his posterity all that he had spoken of. 

Having thus spoken of God’s covenant with Abram, let 
the teacher leave the lesson text, and ask the scholars 
whether God has made any covenant or agreement with us. 
The answer to this is plain. In the New Testament, we 
find the covenant God offers to make with every individual. 
This new covenant is of more value than that made with 

. Abram; for that referred to things temporal, and this to 
things eternal and heavenly. That referred to an earthly 
“Canaan, this to a heavenly. That pointed to time, this to 
eternity. Now, as time is shorter than eternity, as earth is 
less valuable than heaven, so is the covenant with Abram of 
_less value than the new covenant God offers us. In Hebrews 
. 12: 24 we read of “ Jesus the mediator of the new covenant.” 
What, then, is this new covenant? It is an agreement, on 
God’s part, under certain conditions to pardon guilty men, 
and bring them safe to everlasting glory. What are “the 
certain conditions” spoken of? Simply those of repentance 
and acceptance of God’s promise. Our sins must be repented 
of, and God’s offer must be accepted by faith, and the promise 
of eternal life is sure. To subdivide a little, for the sake of 


clearness, we give the following : 


CON sere. Gop 


Of course, no one will ever repent of his sin, unless he is 
convicted of it. Nor will any man repent, though convicted, 
unless he is sorry for it. This is contrition. If sorry for sin, 
we shall frankly confess it to God. If we do this honestly 
,asking for pardon, he gives this to us, and renews our hearts. 
This is conversion. He who is converted to God will of neces- 
sity yield himself to God’s control. This is consecration. 
Some one has said that conversion is simply the result of 
God’s command to the sinner, “Halt! Round about face! 
March!” There are various ways of putting this truth. 

God gave Abram many renewals of his promise. Has he 
been equally gracious to us? No; not equally gracious, but 
far more gracious. In Revelation 2 and 3 we have the prom- 
ises to those who overcome repeated seven times. The New 
Testament bristles with promises. They say there are thirty 
thousand promises in the Bible. That must be a very igno- 
_ rant scholar who cannot quote one promise from the Word. 
' Let the teacher here call out, or give, several of these cove- 
nants of God with us, so that we may see how rich they are. 

What did Abram do with God's covenant? He believed it. 
How do we know that he believed it? Because he acted upon 
it. His faith was proved genuine by hisdeeds. Faith saved 
him, but deeds showed that his faith was true; and thus by 
his works was his faith made perfect. Had he disbelieved 
God’s word, he would have come to grief, as the unbelieving 
Israelites did centuries later. ‘“ Let us therefore fear, lest, a 
‘promise being left us of entering into his rest, any of you should 
seem to come short of it” (Heb. 4: 1). No promises to which 
any condition is attached can be claimed, unless the condition 
is fulfilled. Tem thoiisand invitations to a man’s hospitality 
are useless, unless I accept of them and act on them. One 
invitation accepted is of more avail than a million that are 
heard and declined. What do our scholars propose to do 
with this new covenant offered them in Christ Jesus to-day ? 
What answer shall we send back to the King of heaven? If 
now we were to bow and speak out our true hearts, would we 
be obliged to say, “O Lord, we have heard thy offer again 
to-day, and we beg leave to decline it once more” ? 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


‘What place did Lot choose for his home? Did he find 
brethren there who would be kind and friendly to him, as 
Abram had been? After Lot went away, God spoke to 
Abram again, and told him to look over all the land, to the 
north, to the south, the east and the west. All that he could 
see was to be his, and for his children. Then he told him to 
walk through the land wherever he pleased, for it was all to 
be his own. So he moved his tent again, and set up his altar 
upon the plains of Mamre, among the oak-trees in the place 
called Hebron, and that was his home for a long, long time. 
How did Lot fare in Sodom? One day a messenger brought 
news to Abram that there had been fighting around Sodom. 
That is the first war and the first battle that the Bible tells 
about, when four kings came and fought against five. In the 
war Lot was taken prisoner; he, his people, and his goods 
carried away. Had Sodom made him safer, happier? Abram 
knew of Lot’s troubles. He gathered all his trained servants, 
three hundred and eighteen men, who had all been taught to 
fight enemies. They were all armed with bows and lances; 
and, with Abram as leader, they marched to the north, sur- 
prised the enemy in the night, and took away the prisoners 
and goods they had taken with Lot. Brave Abram! Is it 
weak or childish to show brotherly love? Would Abram 
seek any reward for bravery? The king of Sodom wanted 
him to keep the goods he had saved. Abramsaid No! He 











would not have so much as a thread or a shoe-fastening; he 
would take no pay for doing his duty. True bravery is to do 
right without fear and without hope of reward. 

W hat God Said to Abram.—More than five years after Lot 
went to Sodom; and soon after the war of the kings, God said 
to Abram our golden text: “Fear not.” Was Abram afraid? 
Would any of the kings join and come against Abram? It 
was nearly fifteen years since the Lord first made the promise 
to Abram for him and his children; and he sat at evening in 
his quiet tent, tired, lonely, and sad, thinking, perhaps, how 
old he was, and that the years were fast passing by. Could 
he be afraid of anything when the Lord said “ Fear not” ? 
What else did he say? What isashield? Have a picture, 
or draw a shield, and tell how they are made of strong, tough 
leather or hide, or of metal, held before the soldier, that 
sharp, often poisoned or fire-tipped, arrows would glance off 
when they hit the shield, and the man be safe behind it. A 
shield meant safety, protection, deliverance. Could all the 
kings on earth hurt Abram if the Lord chose to be his shield? 
Many times in the Bible the Lord is called a shield. What 
did the Lord himself promise to be to Abram ? 

Look Tuward Heaven.—How often we need to do that in 
these days! God often teaches by pictures. Look as Abram 
did, and see if you can read anything in the heavens. He 
brought Abram out of his tent and his own thoughts into the 
open air, and told him to look toward heaven. In that land 
the skies are bluer, air clearer, stars brighter, than here, and 
many more stars can be seen shining in the sky. Could 
Abram count them? God told him that so many as the stars 
he saw should be the number of people who should come 
from his family. Not one living child had Abram then to 
share this promise, and yet his children should be countless 
as the stars. Could Abram ever forget the promise? How 
often would he be reminded of it? What other covenant 
had God written in the sky? That would only show some- 
times, but Abram’s sign was in every star of every shining 
night. Was God able to keep his promise ? 

Abram Believed.—He was sure it was the word of the Lord 
himself, sure it was for him. He heard his own name; he 
believed every word; he was safer in it than the soldier 
among flying arrows behind his own shield. He rested in it, 
thanked God for it, as a frightened, tired child would nestle 
close to its mother, and rest in her loving arms. God accepted 
Abram’s faith ; it was counted to him for righteousness. Jesus 
Christ had not come as a Saviour, but Abram accepted 
the promise and word of God. Abram saw afar off the 
promises which have been brought near to us. Do we be- 
lieve? Do we rest in them as Abram did? God reminded 
Abram that he had led, guided, kept him through all the 
years. What has he done for you? Who made you to live 
when and where you have heard of Jesus Christ his son? 

A Sign——God gave Abram a sign, to make the promise 
seem plainer, that he might see something, as well as hear 
the voice which promised. He was told to bring three ani- 
mals, each three years old (old enough to be perfect in form 
and strength, but not so old as to be feeble or worn out), and 
two birds, to kill them all, and lay them upon the altar. In 
the day-time he went to the fields, looked among the cattle, 
sheep, and goats, selected the best, prepared them carefully, 
took a turtle dove and a young pigeon, and brought them all 
as God had told him. Then he stayed by, watching and wait- 
ing. Wild hawks and vultures came, hungry, trying to carry 
off the dead animals, but Abram drove them away. Dark- 
ness came; Abram slept; then he was told what would befall 
the nation which should come from his family. He was to 
live to a good old age, and. then his spirit should be taken to 
dwell with his fathers,—with Abel, Noah, all who had served 
God. Then he saw passing between the pieces of offering on 
the altar a fire like a moving, blazing torch. God came in 
fire to show his presence, his acceptance of Abram’s offering, 
his approval of his obedience. 

A Covenant.—What is a covenant? Think of God in 
heaven coming to make an agreement with a man; for God 
entered into an agreement with Abram. The fire upon the 
altar was the sign of his covenant promise to Abram. When 
men in those countries made an agreement, it was often done 
in such a way,—some divided offering, and a burning lamp 
between, as a witness of their oath or promise to each other. 
Was God more faithful to his covenant with Abram than to 
every other word of promise he has given? Does he accept 
faith in his word from every one who believes as truly as he 
accepted Abram’s faith? What can you tell of God’s words 
to Abram, and how they were fulfilled? Abram was the first 
one to whom God spoke those two words of comfort, “ Fear 
not.” They occur more times in the Bible than the number 
of Sundays in the year. With God for a shield and exceed- 
ing great reward, need any of his children be afraid ? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


So SHatt Tuy SEED Br.-—Perhaps the richest Oriental 
and archaic comment on this whole chapter is to be found in 
Philo Judsus’ book on “Who Shall be Heir of Divine 
Things ;” and since his comment on this little text is quite 
as Oriental, and as little fanciful, as any, it may well be 








quoted : “ Very beautifully he said, ‘ So shall thy seed be,’ but 
not ‘so much,’ equal in number to the stars; for he intends — 
not to emphasize the number itself alone, but also that it 
would be perfect and complete in the myriad other respects 
which belong to happiness. ‘So,’ then, ‘it shall be,’ he says, 
as is the ethereal prospect, so heavenly, so full of bright and 
shadowless and pure—for from heaven night has passed away, 
and from air the darkness—most like the stars, most well 
adorned, keeping unwavering order, which holds forever after 
this manner, and so. For he intends’ the counterpart of 
heaven, and since he must speak of that which greatly sur- 
passes, [he means] the earthly heaven to declare the soul: of 
the Wise, which holds in the air pure discourses (or, appear- 
ances), ordered movements, tuneful chorals, divine circuits, 
most starlike and radiant gleams of virtue.” 

Go to Tuy Fatuers in Peace.—After the above extract 
from Philo, it will not be amiss to add that Philo is one of 
several clear witnesses that this expression teaches (as else- 
where in Scripture), the ancient Jewish belief in immortality. 
Yet the fathers to whom Abraham was to be gathered, or to 
go, were supposed not to be the heathen ancestors from whom 
God had called him to get out and away, but the other pious 
ones, from Adam down. And throughout, even in comment- 
ing on the words “unto thy seed have I given [Philo, “ will 
I give”’] this land,” Philo maintains that not earthly happi- 
ness, but immortality, is predicted. Thus, “For he did not 
describe the country as ‘from the river Euphrates unto the 
Egyptian river, but the contrary, ‘from the Egyptian unto 
the great Euphrates ;’ for from those of mortals their dwell- 
ings come to the incorruptible.” 

Smoxine Furnace... FLraAmine Torcn.—To many Jew- 
ish and other Oriental readers, the furnace and torch, passing 
between the pieces when the sun was down, and it was dark, 
would speak of a removal of the uncleanness which might 
settle down by night over a land in which the patriarch was still 
but a sojourner, and in which the iniquity of the Amorites was 
not yet full. It is worthy of note that the tradition preserved 
by Philo Judeeus (in the book above referred to), respecting the 
origin of the temple or tabernacle candlestick, goes back to this 
scene of the covenant with Abram. Two of its branches (to 
expand and expound Philo’s statement) represent the divided 
parts of the heifer; two, those of the she-goat; two more, 
those of the ram; and the one light on the undivided shaft 
represents the undivided fowls. It may be noted that the 
three of the three years old, multiplied by the two of the pieces, 
makes six, leaving the undivided (although they were really 
two) for the seventh. But Philo, while he explains the two 
birds as “one the archetype, the other a pattern,” goes on 
with likenesses to the seven planets and ‘other irrelevant mys- 
teries. His whole long chapter, however, on the parable pre- 
sented in this scene with Abram, and its mystic teaching, is 
well worth reading for its Oriental light—especially on the 
ways of thinking, and its intrinsic light. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN V. HILPRECHT. 


CEREMONIES IN CovENANT-MAKING.—God made a cove- 
nant with Abram as he did with Noah. Such a covenant 
between God and man is an act of grace and favor on God’s 
part » for man is an untrustworthy covenant maker as com- 
pared with the Almighty, and entirely dependent. Never- 
theless, God condescends to fellowship with man even in the 
making of a covenant, after the manner of men, that His 
promises are confirmed. In ancient times there were differ- 
ent ways of ratifying an alliance, but significant ceremonies 
always accompanied the act. Presents were given and 
received, or food was shared. The firmest agreement of all 
was the blood covenant. It consisted in the persons sealing 
the alliance by piercing some part of the body and drinking 
each other’s blood. Not less binding was the eating of salt 
together, a custom still preserved among the Bedwy Arabs. 
Salt, consecrating the table of the common people as well 
as that of princes, is, in Homer, called “the divine;” and 
Eustathius says, in his commentary on the Iliad: “Salt is 
the symbol of friendship, because duration and continuance 
lie in the idea of friendship, and salt insures these very 
qualities.” And the Arab has the same conception of salty 
substances, for when he proves faithless to any one with whom 
he has shared his bread, he excuses his behavior by saying, 
“There was no salt in the bread.” The custom of ratifying 
an alliance:by the sacrificing of animals is found among all 
the ancient nations. The ceremony was common among the 
Israelites, as is shown by the covenant made between God 
and Abram. The rite observed by the Old Babylonians, 
Hebrews, Macedonians, and other nations, was as follows: 
One or more beasts were killed, and cut into two equal parts. 
These parts were then placed opposite to each other, and the 
parties to the covenant walked between the pieces. The 
meaning of this ceremony was, that, as the halves of the beasts 
belonged to each other, so the two persons who made the 
alliance must be regarded as one ever after; and as the 
beasts were cut into halves, so he who breaks the alliance 
shall likewise be cut into pieces. In the case of Abram it is 
God alone who binds man by commandment and himself by 
promise, and therefore God alone who, in the appearance of 
a flaming torch, passes between the pieces’ of the animals 
killed by Abram. Although the patriarch killed a heifer, 
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ram, and she-goat, other nations were accustomed to use 
other animals. Plutarch says that the Beotians divided a dog 
into two pieces when performing the ceremonies referred to. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


* Where was Abram when God made him the first promise 
of the land of Canaan? What was included in it? (Gen, 
12: 1-3.) Where was this promise first renewed? (Gen. 12: 
, 6,7.) Under what circumstances and in what form was it 
given on the third occasion? (Gen, 13: 14-17.) Where did 
Abram locate after Lot departed from him? (Gen. 13 : 18.) 
What qualities in Abram’s character can be discovered in 
the record of the fourteenth chapter of Genesis? What are the 
_ first words on record which the Lord spoke in vision? (Gen. 
15:1.) Is, or is not, a vision necessarily given in sleep? 
Do all the events in this chapter belong in this one vision, or 
‘do they belong to two or three different occasions? What 
‘was Abram’s prospect of an immediate conquest of the land 
‘that had been promised him? What was his prospect of its 
‘future possession? (Gen. 15: 2, 3.) What is our prospect of 
realizing all God has promised us if we look only at the things 
that are seen? How did the Lord strengthen Abram’s faith 
roncerning the promised inheritance? (Gen. 15: 4; v. 5.) 
How did Abram obtain the title of “the friend of God”? 
(v.6; James 2: 23.) What argument does Paul base on this 
sixth verse? (Rom. 4: 3-5.) How may we claim the blesssings 
of Abraham’s children? (Rom. 4: 13-16, 23, 24.) Upon what 
pbject must our faith fasten in order that Abraham’s blessing 
, tome upon us? (Gal. 3: 6-14.) How should the recollection 
of the past strengthen our faith? (v.7.) What assurance does 
.the believer find in the past that he shall lack no good thing 
.In the future? (Rom. 8: 32.) What fact in his history is a 
. pledge of his eternal life? (Rom. 5: 9,10.) What is the dif- 
ference between a promise and a covenant? Why did God 
enter into a covenant with Abram respecting that which he 
‘had repeatedly promised? (v. 8.) How did the Lord regard 
_Abram’s desire for a seal to his promise? (v. 9.) What rea- 
‘son have we for believing that he adopted a form of covenant 
already familiar to the patriarch? (v. 10.) Where are we to 
find the best interpretation of difficult texts of Scripture? 
(Jer. 34: 18-20.) What is our duty respecting every form 
‘and ordinance in which God is pleased to set truth? (v. 11.) 
Before God ratified his promise by his presence, what dark 
period in the history of Abram’s seed did he reveal? (vs. 
12-16.) How did he manifest his presence in the form of 
govenant provided according to his word? (vs. 17,18.) In 
whom must both parties in the Igst new covenant meet? 
(Heb. 10 : 14-17.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. What is a covenant? 2. What was 
the time when Abram looked at the stars? 3. What was the 
time when a deep sleep fellon Abram? 4. By what beauti- 
ful token did God promise a large posterity? 5. How did 
Abram receive the promise? 6, How did God accept 
-Abram’s faith? 7. How did the Lord describe himself? 8. 
-What did Abram ask of God? 9. Why did the man of faith 

ask for proof of a fact? 10. What five animals were used in 
-the ceremony? 11. Describe the ancient ceremony of a sol- 
-emn contract, 12. Why is it mentioned that Abram drove 
away the birds of prey? 138. How is the darkness that fell 
con Abram described? 14, What dark period in Israel's his- 
tory was foretold? 15, Put nouns for pronouns in “they 
shall afflict them.” 16. What is said of judgments on Egypt? 
17. What is said of the exodus of Israel? 18, In what pleas- 
ant terms is Abram’s death mentioned? 19, Explain the 
-phrase “go to thy fathers.” 20, What “good old age” did 
Abram reach? 21. Show how God delayed the punishment 
of the Amorites. 22. Why does God delay the punishment 
of the wicked? 23. Supply words to bring out the force of 
““for” in verse 16. 24. Describe the part taken in the cere- 
‘mony by the furnace and lamp. 25. What part did Abram 
‘take in the ceremony? 26. What contract did God thus 
make with Abram? 27. Why was the contract made in so 
‘formal a manner? 
:» Superintendent's Questions.—1. Who believed in the Lord? 
-2, From what land did God bring Abram? 38. Like what in 
number were his descendants to be? 4, What did God prom- 
‘ise to give to these descendants? 





HINTS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 
BY JOSEPH B. PHIPPS. 


‘ 

Announce to the school that you have selected “ The Invisi- 
ble Shield” as your subject for illustration, Before the school 
assembles, draw a shield on the blackboard in the following 
manner: 

Directions for drawing: First draw very faintly a letter T 
the size you want the shield to be,—eighteen inches across it 
will be about right. The top of the T is the top of the 
shield, and the sides are made by starting a curved line from 

“the ends of the top line and running down to the bottom of 
“the T. 


© If you have no blackboard. a large sheet of white paper ! 4 
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(such as newspapers are printed on) will answer the purpose, 
and you can write on it with charcoal; or, you can attach the 
paper to a sheet of pasteboard, and cut out the form of a shield 
from the paper. 

Suggestions: Commence the lesson by pointing to the 
shield, and telling of the use of shields in olden time; how 
soldiers used to carry them in battle, etc. Next, request the 
school to repeat the golden text, and ask, Why did God give 
Abram this assurance at this time? (Answer: Because he 
was discouraged,—just as you and I become every once in a 
while. Not faithless, but despondent.) 

Illustrate this by pointing to an imaginary road across the 
superintendent’s desk, and then take a large book, and set it 
on edge across the path, so that it will obstruct the way, and 
say that the Christian’s road is often obstructed by barriers, 
real or imaginary, such as financial distress, sickness, or other 
difficulties, which we think can never be surmounted, until 
God lovingly removes them. Look at this shield on the 
blackboard. It symbolizes the protecting care of God. What 
did he say in the golden text? So you believe that God is 
your shield? If you do, what shall I write on this shield? 
(Stand at the blackboard, and write an appropriate answer ; 
or write “God is with me.”) Carry God’s invisible shield 
with you. 

Conclude by school singing two verses of a hymn on faith. 

Second lesson.—To be used in place of the above. 

Briefly review the events of the lesson. Ask what is the 
meaning of the word “covenant.” Provide yourself with a 
blank promissory note, or bond, and hold it up before the 
school. This note, you say, is a promise to do a certain thing. 
Is it of any value now? . Suppose I fill up the blank places 
so that it will read: “Six months after date I promise to pay 
to [here mention the name of a scholar] one thousand dol- 
lars,” and Mr. (here mention the name of some rich man) 
signs it. Then it is worth—what? But suppose the name 
signed to this promise is that of an irresponsible person, then 
the promise is not good. Itis the same way with a covenant, 
or bond; the parties to the same must be trustworthy. Think 
of having the exceeding great and precious promises of God. 
The Bible is full of them. Will not you believe God? 

How to draw a star: The stars were a sign to Abram. To 
draw a star, first make a circle with chalk and string. Meas- 
ure across the centre of the circle to get the diameter; the 
circumference will be three times as long. Divide the cir- 
cumference in five parts, to find the points of the star. If, 
for example, the diameter is ten inches long, the circumference 
will be thirty inches. Divide this by five, and the points of 
the star will be six inches apart on the circle. Then all you 
have to do is to rule the lines, and erase the circle. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“When sins and fears prevailing rise.” 
“ My hope is built on nothing less,” 
“My God, the covenant of thy love.” 
“Firm as the earth thy gospel stands,” 
* How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord!” 
“Tt is well with my soul.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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RECENT LITERATURE OF MISSIONS* 


An incidental result of the foreign missionary work of 
the Christian Church is the creation of a great body of 
literature, including the records of missionary service, 
the description of missionary lands, the compilation of 
the researches of missionary workers in various depart- 
ments of knowledge, together with treatises and essays 
on the spirit and the philosophy and the methods of mis- 
sionary activities, This literature is already an impor- 
tant element in the educating and stimulating forces of 
the world’s thought; and it grows steadily in volume 
and in power. A few of the more recent works in one 
branch or another of this department of literature are 
here grouped for mention and classification, 

Dr. Pierson’s Crisis of Missions is a book with a pur- 
pose. The warm-hearted writer is desirous of the calling 





* The Crisis of Missions ; or, The Voice Out of the Cloud. By the 
Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, DD. 734x5 inches, cloth, pp. 870. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers, Price, $1.25. 

Jottings from the Pacific. By W. Wyatt Gill,B.A. With numerous 
illustrations. 73454 inches, cloth, pp. 804. New York: American 
Tract Society. Price, $1.10. 

The Dragon, Image, and Demon ; or, The Three Religions of China, 
Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism, giving an account of the 
Mythology, Idolatry, and Demonolatry of the Chinese. By the Rev. 
Hampden C, Du se, fourteen wen @ missionary at Soochow. 
exe mobos, cloth, pp. 468. New York: A. C, Armstrong and Son, 

ce, $2.00. 


Chosén ; The Land of the Morning Calm. A sketch of Korea, By 


Percival Lowell, late Foreign Secretary to the Korean Embassy. 
Richly illustrated, 103 xTr4inches, cloth, pp. 412, Boston: Ticknor 
and Company. Price, $5.00. 


A Budget of Letters from Japan, Reminiscences of Work and Travel 
in sapee., By Arthur Collins Maclay, A.M., LL,B., formerly instruc- 
tor of English in the Ko-Gakko-Rio, Tokio, Japan. 734x8h4 inches, 
cloth, pp. x, 391. New York: A, ©. Armstrongand Son. Price, $2.00. 

The Life of William Casey, D.D., Shoemaker and Missionary, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, Ben, , and Marathi in the College of Fort 
William, Calcutta. By Smith, LL.D,, C.1E. With portrait 


and illustrations, 9X6 inch ; 468, London ; 
Isto, 16 shall 8, cloth, pp. xiv, ondon ; John 





of a world council to map out, to divide, and to distribute 
the field of missions among the different denominations, 
Many a reader will follow Dr, Pierson’s glowing and 
earnest words from chapter to chapter with intensest 
interest; but it is quite possible that some will regard 
the mapping out of the field as a disregard for the Voice 
out of the Cloud, which hitherto has led the Lord’s 
apostolic bands. Innaturally comparing and contrasting 
The Crisis of Missions with Dr. Christlieb’s Protestant 
Foreign Missions, it can be said that Dr. Pierson’s work 
is a book of more sustained interest than Dr. Christlieb’s. 
It carries the reader on impetuously, it makes one’s heart 
glow with gratitude, and it prompts a sympathetic prayer. 
The thought is well outlined, the rapid survey of the 
field is made in an orderly manner, and the divisions of 
the arguments are clean cut, There is a terseness, a 
crispness, and an eagerness in Dr. Pierson’s style of 
writing that holds the attention easily. The Crisis of 
Missions is a good book to warm the heart. On the 
other hand, Dr. Christlieb’s work is more wide-reaching 
and more thorough. Written in a readable style, and 
without too great attention to the details of statistics, 
Dr. Pierson’s volume is a guide-book over the whole 
mission-field. Dr. Christlieb’s is a book to give one the 
completest possible information of the mission-field as it 
was in 1880, and much knowledge of the previous history 
of the more importarit missions, 

The transforming power of the gospel has never been 
more manifest than in the conversion of the Pacific 
Islanders. Wyatt Gill has gathered together, in a 
long experience of traveling among the South Pacific 
islands, in the missionary vessel John Williams, and in 
frequent intercourse with native Christians, many and 
interesting illustrations of this fact. There are native 
pastors who have preached the gospel for nearly fifty 
years, and these have a fund of anecdote of which Mr. 
Gill has availed himself in his Jottings From the Pacific. 
The second section of Mr. Gill’s book is devoted to a 
selection of illustrations used by native Christians, many 
of which are striking and suggestive, showing a clear 
comprehension of Christ’s doctrine, and of Christ’s man- 
ner of setting it forth. The zodlogical and botanical 
notes give added evidence that Mr. Gill is a thoroughly 
trained observer, with scientific qualities of mind, of 
which his important work on Myths and Songs from the 
South Pacific, published ten years ago, furnished unmis- 
takable proof. The pictorial illustrations of this new 
work, printed in blue ink, are really helpful to the nar- 
rative, 

There is an ample supply of books by such writers as 
Legge, Edkins, Douglas, Beal, and others, on the reli- 
gions of China, but they are rather for the student. 
Moreover, they are compiled largely from the Chinese 
classics, and only partially represent the religious opin- 
ions and practices of China’s millions, In a little work 
entitled The Dragon, Image, and: Demon, the Rev. Mr. 
Du Bose tells of the three principal religions of China as 
they are to be studied in the every-day life of the Chinese. 
He has used the work of previous writers; but he has 
sorted, sifted, and digested it, and adapted it to his pur- 
pose. The volume is the outgrowth of a series of popu- 
lar lectures. The book is one for general readers, and it 
is well suited to its purpose. Occasionally it is apparent 
that Mr. Du Bose’s familiarity with the Chinese has 
resulted in his forgetting the correct construction of 
English sentences; but such a defect can readily be over- 
looked in view of its cause. The illustrations of the book 
are all from Chinese drawings. 

The Land of Shudders, one might call Korea, after 
reading Lowell’s Land of the Morning Calm. In the 
winter of 1888-84, Mr. Lowell first visited Korea. He 
describes it as an almost treeless region (in its habitable 
parts), dreary, desolate, and forbidding. The tremendous 
rise and fall of the tide leave a belt of ugly ooze all 
around the peninsula. Of the population, there is no 
middle class, only an upper ten thousand and a lower 
ten millions. There are no inns or khans. There is no 
trade to speak of. The people are like snails in their 
shells; no, worse yet, Mr. Lowell says they are fossil- 
ized. Women are imprisoned in the homes of parents 
and husbands from the age of seven years. The only 
pleasure the Koreans seem to enjoy is that of eating. 
Worse than all, it is a country without religion. “There 
is not a single religious building in the whole of Séul 
(the capital), nor is any priest ever allowed to set foot 
within the city’s gates; and what is true of Séul, is 
true of every walled city of the land.” The nearest ap- 
proach to a religion is a demon-worship. The people 
use the Chinese characters, but with a pronunciation 
of their own. If there is a more wretched land on the 
face of the globe, one needier than this, it has not yet 
been found, Missionaries are but just entering Korea. 
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Mr, Lowell’s work is largely personal, narrating his own 
experiences, observations, and conclusions. It is pre- 
pared in the same style, and it takes rank in point of merit, 
with Morse’s Japanese Ilomes and Benjamin’s Persia. 

If there is one of the arts of foreigners that the Japan- 
ese have more successfully and more completely adopted 
than another, it is photography. The well-cut engrav- 
ings of Japanese photographs accompanying Maclay’s 
Budget of Letters from Japan, are excellent illustrations, 
not only of Japanese life, but of Japanese progress. 
The letters are indeed interesting ; they are addressed to 
a fictitious correspondent, unlike Miss Bird’s letters in 
her Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. Indeed, young Mr. 
Maclay (his father is the oldest resident missionary of 
the Methodist Episcopal Churck in Japan) has presented 
a fascinating series of sketches of life and travel in the 
land of wonder. The missionary aspects of Japanese 
life are kept well to the front, as the writer journeys 
from one end of Japan to the other; and he sees things 
in a more hopeful light than Miss Bird, who accepted 
with wondrous credulity the statements of her guide. 

A residence twenty years in the scenes of the labors 
of William Carey, the pioneer missionary to India, with 
its opportunity to consult records in Fort William Col- 
lege, where Carey taught, with its chances for inter- 
viewing Brahmin pundits and native Christians with 
whom Carey worked, with its openings for securing the 
remembrances of some of Carey’s fellow-workers in his 
later days, would seem to give one the best possible fit- 
ting for preparing a life of Carey. The Rev. Dr. Smith, 
for many years editor of The Friend of India, had all 

. this preparation ; and, as a result, he has well improved 
upon the other lives of Carey. Eustace Carey’s Life of 
his father was most imperfect, being hardly more than a 
tossing together of fragments of letters and journals; 
Dr. Belcher’s volume is concise ; Dr. Culross’s is a mere 
sketch. Dr. Smith’s is nothing if not complete and 
thorough. But paticnce is required to read it; the style 
is heavy and dull. Compared with such a work as Blaikie’s 
Livingstone, Smith’s Carey is drearily tedious. Yet if 
its reading is like canal-boat traveling, like that mode of 
progression it gives abundant opportunities for a pains- 
taking acquisition of all the details of the journey. Dr. 
Smith delves and digs to unearth all that can be learned 
of Carey’s early life, and of the foundation of the mis- 
sionary enterprise.. He unweariedly traces the resultant 
effects of Carey’s zeal upon the missionary movements 
of this century. Carey bade his son Eustace to write 
him down “a plodder,” and his present biographer most 
patiently plods along in the path of his predecessor in 
plodding. There is no single volume that will give one 
so clear and complete a comprehension of the earlier 
history of modern missions, of the difficulties which 
Carey surmounted in planting missions in India, of the 
encumbrance or assistance of one or another of his asso- 
ciates, of Carey’s:relation to the progress of events in 
India, and of the deeds of the shoemaker-missionary 
Carey, than Dr. Smith’s work. In the providence of 
God a man, who, if he had been a Hindoo, would have 
belonged to the lowest caste because of his handling 
hides, was sent among the Hindoos to overthrow all 
castes, and the religion upon which those castés were 
founded. The story of such a man is worth telling and 
worth hearing. 





It is sometimes almost a misfortune for a poet to pro- 
duce a poem of such perennial popularity as to_over- 
shadow other excellent work by the same hand. Mr. 
Bryant is said to have considered Thanatopsis by no 
means his best poem, and even to have been annoyed at 
too frequent commendation of it. Mrs. Elizabeth Akers’s 
Rock Me to Sleep, Mother, is neither so famous nor so 
great a poem as Thanatopsis; but it is known from one 
end of the country to the other, by those who do not 
know the grace and excellence of the author's other 
work. Nota great poet, she is one of the most finished 
and pleasing of our contemporary singers of the second 
order. In her new book, Zhe Silver Bridge, and Other 
Poems, are to be found tender thoughts, artistic construc- 
tions, and apt expressions of poetic moods. Fifty years 
ago, in our American time of poetic beginnings, Mrs, 
Akers would have been relatively more famous than she 
is now. The general average has risen, until several 
American women write verse as good as that of some of 
our men of letters just below the first rank, which is now 
being so sadly thinned.—This remark applies also to 
Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, who is left at the head of the 
poets of the Southern States, now that Timrod, Lanier, 
and Hayne have passed away. Several of the poems 
contained in her latest volume of verse,—For Love’s Sake: 
Poems of Faith and Comfort,—are familiar to the readers 
of The Sunday School Times, who well remember their 





union of devout thought and artistic expression. Mrs. 
Preston is a poet who believes and feels, as well as sings; 
and therefore the burden of her song ig lightened by 
serene and high trust. This volume proffers between its 
two covers all the author’s religious verse, old or new, 
which she cares to preserve; and as a complete collec- 
tion it will be valued by her public of readers. (The 
Silver Bridge, and Other Poems. 765 inches, cloth, pp. 
124, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.00.— 
For Love’s Sake: Poems of Faith and Comfort. 75 
inches, cloth, pp. 143. New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. Price, $1.00.) 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—Recently two Chinamen heard the work of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union presented at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and learned that for every dollar given to that 
Society, at least one child was brought into Sunday- 
school and taught about Christ. They said: “ We lovee 
Jesus, and want all boys and girls in America to love 
him, and we give one dollar to bring in a child.” And so 
far these Chinamen are an exampleto American Christians. 


—In the “Good Will Mission,” of the Rev. Dr. 
Charles 8. Robinson’s church, in New York City, there 
are 403 scholars on the roll, representing 235 families. 
The average attendance for the year 1886 was 267. The 
missionary collections taken up in the school for the 
year were $161.00. Besides this sum, there was an aggre- 
gate of $231.24 contributed by the school to the ‘ Build- 
ing Fund,” from May 16 to December 1. This amount 
was raised by systematic offerings. The total number of 
subscribers is 178, consisting of 140 scholars and thirty- 
eight teachers. Three cents a week is the average sum 
pledged by each scholar. 


—‘ The attention of the children can be quickly gath- 
ered by the simplest touch of the chalk to the black- 
board,” is the remark which begins an article, by Mrs. 
W. F. Crafts, on a leaflet of the Primary Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Union. “ The changes which can be produced 
will prove to be the most effectual way of holding the 
attention; therefore, it is better to make rather rude 
drawings in the presence of the children, than to have 
them done in a finished style beforehand. The children 
will remember what they have seen far better than that 
which they have simply heard. To objections it may be an- 
swered: You can, at least, make approximately straight 
lines, and simple curves, and dots. You can do a great deal 
with these. Try. Fine work is not a necessity. You 
should never attempt human_ figures, particularly any 
representation of Christ. <A little practice will wonderfully 
develop your power to draw. If you cannot: make a 
demand on the Sunday-school treasury, go to the friends 
of the children with a subscription paper, and you will 
soon have a blackboard.” 


CITY MISSIONS. . 
—“Children eagerly catch up pictures, carry them 


home, and preserve them as household decorations. A 
poor woman whose arms are laden with purchases, will 
shift her bundles in order to obtain a picture card given 
away on the street corner; and the laboring man, hasten- 
ing home from his work, will stop to secure some cheap, 
pretty advertisement, and take it home to his children. 
Why should not this taste for bright pictures be used for 
the spread of the gospel?” asks the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Judson of New York. And he has answered it by pre- 
paring a series of picture tracts with certain important 
ends in view: To provide Christian workers with a com- 
plete armory of tracts, adapted to different minds; to 
counteract in a measure the bad influence of trashy and 
vicious literature, and of low, sensational pictures; to 
diffuse information relating to each individual church or 
mission in order to catch the attention of non-church- 
goers. For this latter purpose a space has been left 
blank on each tract, upon which the Christian worker 
may advertise the services of his church or mission, or 
Bible class, or young people’s meeting, or temperance 
society, or Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
profit from the sale of these bright-colored picture-tracts 
is used in missionary work. “It would be well if every 
Christian carried in his ‘pocket a choice assortment of 
tracts adapted to every case he might meet. Each tract 
should bear the imprint of his church. If he were watch- 
ful of opportunities, he would not have to go far before 
he could dispose of a tract on temperance, for example, 
or for a child, or for an inquirer, or for a skeptic, or for 
the afflicted. The bright floral picture completely re- 
moves the odium that sometimes attends the presentation 





of a tract, Tt is the most romantic form of Christian 
work, because the devout imagination may picture to 
itself a vast unfolding of unseen results, and of immeasur- 
able consequences.” Dr. Judson’s address is at the Berean 
Tract Depository, 23 Bedford Street, New York City. 
—In New York, the City Mission and Tract Society 
prosecutes its work of building and organizing local 
churches, as an effective method of promoting evangeliza- 
tion among working people. As the older churches 
were moved away from the lower part of the city, leav- 
ing a large population destitute of religious privileges, it 
seemed the wise thing for the City Mission to apply ita 
means and energies to supply the need. Within a few yeara 
twenty-eight Protestant churches have moved up town, 
or have been sold out and disbanded. In the Fourteenth 
Ward, where the Broome Street Tabernacle was lately 
established, once there were ten Protestant churches ; 
now there is none, except a German church. In what is 
popularly known as down-town, that part of the city 
lying south of Fourteenth Street, there are still remain- 
ing a hundred Protestant churches, and a population 
estimated at six hundred thousand; that is, one church 
to six thousand persons. Up town there is one church 
to two thousand people. In New England there is one 
church to every five hundred persons. The City Mission 
has upon this needy field four churches and two (German) 
missions, which are open continuously day and evening, 
Sundays and week-days alike, with growing congrega- 
tions and overflowing Sunday-schools; with gymnasium, 
library, reading-room, cooking-school, sewing-school, 
and illustrated lectures. In these churches there have 
been 261 persons added to the church-rolls on confession 
of faith, and many hundreds of families have been im- 
proved and elevated, physically and spiritually. The 
cost of these six churches and missions, including the 
salary of the minister, cost of gas, coal, sexton, music, 
and furnishing, is about $3,000 each, or a total of $19,000. 
The churches raise for the support of the gospel, for 
Christian missions, and for the aid of the poor, $7,000, 
with a fair prospect of soon making it $9,500, or one-half 
of the total expenses of $19,000. The Woman’s Branch, 
an efficient auxiliary, is superintending and directing a 
band of thirty experienced missionary visitors and nurses, 
whose womanly tact and practical sympathy supplement 
and succeed the spiritual instruction of the churches. 
The Rey, Dr. Schauffler, whose Teaching Hints in The © 
Sunday-school Tiines; and whose Sattrday clas8 ini‘ the 
Broadway Tabernacle, have made him so well known to 
thousands of Christian workers, is at the head of one of 
the churches for the people; and the report of the good 
work in Olivet Church, to be issued early in February, 
will give a view of the inside working that will be sug- 
gestive and helpful to mission workers elsewhere. 


PERSONAL. 


—aA full-page portrait of the Rev. Dr. John H. Vin- 
cent appears as a supplement to the Sunday School 
Chronicle, of London. The likeness is excellent, and the 
compliment paid to the foremost Sunday-school man of 
America, and, indeed, of the world, in this publication, is 
well deserved. Dr. Vincent is now in Europe, and he 
is welcomed, for his own sake and for his work’s sake, 
wherever he goes. 


—Mr. Joshua Haley has been superintendent of the 
Congregational Sunday-school at Stonington, Comnecti- 
cut, for fifteen years, and during that period has been 
absent from his post only two Sundays. The school has 
grown, meanwhile, from a membership of thirty-five 
scholars to one hundred and thirty-two. A faithful 
superintendent is likely to have a good school; for in a 
peculiar sense the superintendent is the school. 


—Chloe Lankton, of New Hartford, Connecticut, is an 
invalid, who has been upon a bed of suffering for more 
than half a century. The stofy of her patient Christian 
endurance, as written out more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, has had a wide circulation in the Sunday-school 
libraries of the land. Almost from the first issue of The 
Sunday School Times, contributions in her behalf have 
been received from its readers, and acknowledged in 
these columns. Added contributions are now acknowl- 
edged in $10 from the Harbourtown Sunday-school of 
Titusville, New Jersey, and $10 from Mrs. Samuel Field 
of Philadelphia. 


—Professor Edward Olney, of the University of Michi- 
gan, whose recent death is announced, was a teacher as 
well as a professor; and those two offices are not always, 
even if often, combined in one person. He had the 
power of imparting knowledge, as well as of acquiring 
it. And he understood both the theory and the art of 
teaching. Some of his articles on methods of teaching 
in connection with Sunday-school work, as published in 
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The Baptist Teacher, fifteen years ago or 
. more, were widely influential for good in 

America, A writer in The Christian Her- 

ald says of him, while he was professor in 

Kalamazoo College: “The peculiar power 
_ of setting and holding every one in a class 
, earnestly at work through the entire hour, 

was remarkable in him. Hence each 
_scholar went out from the recitation a 
_ stronger and a more thoughtful man,” ~ 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
105,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is 75 cents per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent, 
on an advertisement running a year. Adver- 
tisements conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page, will be charged an advance of 
twenty per cent upon the regular rates. 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for indigestion. 

‘ Dr, Geo. W. Hall, St. Louis, says: “I took 

‘ it for indigestion, and found it of decided 
advantage.” 


Success. If success be the true test of merit, 
it is a settled fact that “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” have no equal for the prompt relief 
of Coughs, Colds, and Throat troubles, Sold 

‘only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Free samples of Scripture Cards and Leaflets. 
Woodman Tract Asseciation, Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 


Soctety (London) says: “I could not wish for a 
nicer or more delicate perfume than this latest impor- 
tation from America. As I have a weakness for sweet 

-gcents, I have tried Lundborg’s Edenia, and pro- 
nounce it simply delicious.” 




















The Midwinter Number. 
fs * BS ra Sy “ 4° 





- For February is of unusual interest and variety. 
_Its notable features include ; 


oATHE BAILING.OF JEFFERSON DAVIS, 
‘When accused of complicity in the asgassination 
of President Lincoln. A remarkable chapter of 
inside history compiled by Geo.Parsons Lathrop. 
FICTION. 
_ Serials by Frank R. Stockton and eceye Ww. 
‘Cable, the latter’s illustrated by Kemble, to- 
gether with two illustrated short stories, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A HISTORY. 
By John G. Nicolay and Col. John Hay. Lin- 
coln’s career in Congress, and the national ques- 
tions of the period,and his six years’ law practice. 
The history is told with many anecdotes and 
sketches of prominent men, and accompanied 
by numerous portraits and other illustrations. 


OTHER FINELY ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 
The Stars. By Prof. S. P. Langley. 
A Midwinter Resort. By Wm. C. Church. 
Recent Art Discoveries in Rome. 
. The Oldest Church in London. Illustrated 
“by Pennell, 
‘ FURTHER CONTENTS 
Comprise two articles, with portrait, on Father 
Taylor, the famous Boston pveene, by Walt 
‘Whitman and the Rev. C. A. Bartol; ‘ Lee’s In- 
-yasion of Pennsylvania,’”’ by Gen. Longstreet; 
“The Relative Strength and Weakness of Na- 
tions,” by Edward Atkinson; a sketch, with 
frontispiece portrait, of President MeCosh; 
‘Poems by E. C. Stedman, Joaquin Miller, and 
others ; Topics of the Time; Bric-4-Brac; Open 
Letters, etc. 
Price, 35 cents. $4.00 per year. 
New Subsoribers beginning with the January 
number can have the November and December 
numbers free, if claimed when order is given, 
thus beginning the volume and serials, Sold by 
“dealers everywhere and by THE CENTURY Co., 
‘New York. 


SPURGEON'S 


TREASURY OF DAVID 


Is the most important and practical commentary of 

the age on the PsaAtms. Philip Schaff, D.D. 7th 

(fi volume (with index to entire work) just ready. 
Per volume, cloth, §2. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey Street, New York. 


- SCHOLARS QUARTERLY. 


20 Cents a Year. Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHER. Monthly. Editors 

A.E. Dunningand M:C. Hazard 
fe. clubs, 50c. The best ‘help’”’ 
for teachers. Sample copies free 


Cong’18.8.and Publishing Soc’y, Boston and Chicago. 


PAGE SUN DAY-SCHOOL Catalogue 
Free. Library books, Scripture text cards, 














and supplies of all kinds. The most complete 


“4 list ever issued, giving retail and net prices, 
@OODENOUGH & WOULOM, 122 Nassau Bt. N.Y. 





The Second (February) Number Now Ready. 


SCRIBNER'S 


MAGAZINE. 


25 CENTS A NUMBER. $3.00 A YEAR, 


ALES OF JANUARY NUMBER 140,000 COPIES. FIRST EDITION OF THE 
FEBRUARY NUMBER 125,000 COPIES. It contains 





JULIUS CESAR AS PONTIFEX MAXIMUS. Frontispiece. From the Bust in the Museo Chiara- 
monti in the Vatican. Engraved by W. B. CLosson, after a photograph from the original. 


THE LIKENESSES OF JULIUS CESAR. 
Ropes. 


‘With illustrations from the author's collection, JoHn C. 


THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE; OR, THE POSTHUMOUS JEST OF THE LATE JOHN AUSTIN. 


Part First. -THE WILL. J.S. or DALE. 
HALF A CUBSE. OCTAVE THANET. 
IVORY AND GOLD. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE SIEGE AND 


CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 


COMMUNE OF PARIS. Second Paper.—THE 


SIEGE. With illustrations from portraits and documents in Mr. Washburne’s possession. E, B. WasH- 


BURNE, ex-Minister to France, 


SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE.—Chapters VI.-IX. Haroup FREDERIC, 


THE LAST FURBOW,. 
GLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES 


CHARLES EDWIN MARKHAM, 
OF GOUVERNEUR 


MORRIS, SOCIAL LIFE AND 


CHARACTER IN THE PARIS OF THE REVOLUTION.—Second (concluding) Paper. ANNIE CARY 


MorRRIS. 


THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE.—I1. 


and G. W. EpwaRkps. H.C. BUNNER, 


Illustrated by A. B. Frost, F. HoPpKINSON SMITH, 


OUR NAVAL POLICY.—A LESSON FROM 1861. Jaues RussEvt Soikry, U.S. Navy. 
THE DUCHARMES OF THE BASKATONGE. DUNCAN CaMPBELL SOOTT, 


AFTER DEATH, LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
M. COQUELIN. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
RUSSIAN NOVELS, 


From The Christian Union, 

“ ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE fills a distinct place of its 
own; it is literary in tone in the broadest and 
sense ; it is h 
execution; it is notably even ‘ 
should be added that there is ample evidence that the 
pomis —— are to increase rather than diminish 

n mer 


From The Philadelphia Ledger. 
“ SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE easily and gracefully steps 
into the very front rank of monthly Inagazines, and 
brings its own brilliant excuse for being.’ 


THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY, 


From The London Times, 

“ SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is good. The opening arti- 
cle is of especial interest. The short stories are read- 
able, and the serial story, a study of New England 
farm life, contains a [verbal] picture grim and yw 
= enough to stimulate one’s expectations for the 


From“ Punch,” London, 
“ SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE shows that its publishers 
have by no means forgotten their rare skill and admir- 
able taste in mechanical get upand by mane value. The 


initial number contains a t variety of valuable lit- 
erary work,and we heartily welcome new comer.” 





FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Subscribe from the First (January) Number. 
*,* Remittance should be sent by post money order or registered letter to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





The Cosmopolitan 


| A handsomer and more readable, low-price, illus- 


a 

trated, family magazine than 
FHE oO rns 
‘was never published. Each number is brimful of 
the brightest short stories and sketches, the most 
interesting travels and adventures and the liveliest 
brief articles on science, literature, history, political 
economy, etc., that money can procure. The ablest 
writers in America and Europe contribute to its 


. Itsillustrated articles and full-page engrav- 
foes are the finest published, 


THEXOUNG FOLKS 


is a department of short stories, sketches, etc., 
etc., for the younger members of the family;' while 


JHEHOUSEHOLD 


is devoted to articles by competent writers on 
fashion, etiquette, cooking, the care of the house, 
the management of children,etc. Itis theonly 
™ ne that never contains long 
and tedious articles, and that can be 
read from the first page to the last 
with unabated interest by everybody, 

The subscription price is $2.5 r year, with 
either the Shannon Letter and Bill File or 
the Shannon Sheet-Miusic Binder (price 
$2.25 each) free to every subscriber, The 
ormer is indispensable to all business men, physi- 
cians, clergymen, lawyers, housekeepers and farm- 
ers. The latter is inyaluable to all persons having 
sheet music. Read full description in previous issue. 


FEATURES FOR THE YEAR 1887. 


Arrangements have been made for beautifully 
illustrated articles on Asia Minor, Japan, Mexico. 
Constantinople, the Palaces of France, Ttaly and 
Austria, the Lighthouse Service, California, etc. 

there is a great and growing interest in Russiah 
literature, THe Cosmoro.itan will contain transla~ 
tions from such writers as Count Tolstoi, Th. Dos- 
toivsky and M. Gogol, The stories from the French 
and German will be the finest written. Everybody 
will want to read **Signor Io,»? the most charm- 
ing and deliciously humorous story ever published. 
The scientific, literary and histcrical articles will be 
of great and permanent value. 

Send 20c for Sample Copy. Agents Wanted. 
SCHLICHT & FIELD CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWSTANDS, 


Coe ODRATDRESS ON PONTAE AND RECT 
DA PICTORIAL of FIVE itkust Rareo 
PS) pt CATALOGUE MAGAZINES Mp 
Best soaks TRON DLOTHROP & CO BOSTON: 


HOTOGRAPHS illustrating the life of Christ, 

' for Sunday-school teaching or for rewards o 
merit. Christmas phosegreptsic novelties. Price of pho- 
tographs, unmounted, $1.50 per doz. Send 10c, for cata- 
logue of 10,000 subjects. SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
388 Washington St., Boston. Please mention 8.8. Times, 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUCHT. 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO, 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, 


















BOYS’ DRILL MANUAL. 


CIRLS’ 
Fan Drill and Broom Drill. 


A new book. Just what is 
needed for Bands of Hope, 
Soldier Companies, Socials, 
etc, Has introduction by 
Miss ANNA A. Gorpon of 

uvenile Dep't W. C. T. U., 
ints on uniforms, fancy 
evolutions, etc., etc. 


PRICE, 20 CENTS. 


——-ADDRESS-——~ 


GEO. C. HALL, 
161 La Salle 8t., CHICAGO, 


OBJECT TEACHING IN THE SS. 
Peds hc Lage et 
Pe eet eee Sek ae 


Back numbers only 30c. per 100. 
CARDBOARD EDITION : 


3 months, 12 Designs, 12} cts. 

Back numbers only 006. per 10 

ack numbers only 60. per 100 

Sample set of the Heavy Paper Edition sent, postpaid, 

for 10 cents; Cardboard Edit on, 15 centa, = 
WM. H. HART, Jr., Publisher, 


242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


CUSHING’S MANUAL 
OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE, 


Revised by HON. EDMUND L. CUSHING. 


The standard authority in all the United States. An 
Hneratieg boay: Prior See” For” le by" tock: 
. ec. (3) C : 

Ll Sent By mail on receipt of price. Saloon 


sellers, 
the publish 
THOMPSON, BROWN,& CO., Boston, Mass. 


ALBUM WRITER'S FRIEND. 


is book contains the largest collection ever printed 

of Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose, suitable for writ- 

ing in Autograph Albums, 128 pages, paper covers, 
16 cents; cloth, 30 cents. Stamps taken. ddress, 

J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose St., New York. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO SELL 


MANY MISTAKES MENDED 


In reading, writing, and speaking. Large 12mo. Only 
$1. Bymail N. TIBBALS & SONS, New York. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEAKER. 


Price, 50 cents. 
WARD & DRUMMOND. New York City. 


‘““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
































T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N: Y. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1887 


(Vol, 74, No. 441), 


BEGINS 
A NEW NOVEL 
By W. D. HOWELIS. 


CONTENTS: 


Frontispiece. Moose Hunting by Jacklight, 
Drawn by A. B. Frost; 


The Acadian Land, 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With Eighteen Illus 
trations by W. H. Grnson and A, Karrss} 
April Hopes. 
By W. D. HowE.LI18; 


Part I, 
A Novel. 


The Navies of the Continent, IT. 
(The Italian, Russian, German, Austrian, and Turkish 
Navies.) BySir Epwarp J. Rexp, Fully Illustrated; 


Narka. Part It. 
A Story of Russian Life. By KarHieEw O'Meara} 


Campaigning with the Cossacks. II. 
(A Winter Campaign), By Frank D, Minute, Illus 
trated by the Author; 


Springhaven. Part XI, 
By R. D. Brackmornx, Illustrated by F, BamwarRp 
and A. PARSONS; 


Moose Hunting. 
By Hunry P. WExis. Lllustrated by A. B, Froese 
and J.C, BEARD; 


The Wish. A Poem, 

From "The Mistress.” By ABRAHAM CowLEY. Eix- 
quisitely Illustrated by E. A. ABBxYy and A. Pam 
SONS; 

Leonard Arundel’s Recovery. 

AShort Story, By Grant ALLEN, 


Short Poems: 
THE FAIRY’'S GIFT. By ANDREW LaNn@; 
LOVE’S GOING. By CHARLES W. CoLEMAN, J¥.j 
SONG, By Ronaxp ©, Macrin; 
AN EMPTY NEST. By Mary A. BaRR; 
LOVE’S NIGHT-WATCH. By Jomn Murr; 


Editor's Easy Chair. 
By GrorG® WILLIAM CURTIS. 

The American Opera again in the Field.—What is the 
News ?—The Value of Censure.—Why Domestio Ser- 
vice is Distasteful to American Women,.—Jefferson 
as Rip Van Winkle,—Self-concelt, " 


Editor's Stady. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELTA, 

Miss Woolson’s Short Stories.—‘‘ Poverty Grass.”— 
Miss Jewett’s ‘A White Heron, and Other Stories.” 
-—Short Stories by European Writers,—American 
Examples.—Russian Short Stories, 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


a 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Postage free to subscribers in the United States or 


Canada, 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE.......0000+eeseeeee04.00 
HARPER’S WEEK LY......000ssccssseesssees 4,00 
HARPER’S BAZAB, wccccccsccccccrceecccecsere 4.00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. 2.00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (1 No. a week for 52 weeks)..10.00 
Remittances should be made by post-office money order 
or draft, to avoid chance of loss, 3 
When no timé is specified, subscriptions will begin 
with the current number, 





fea HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand yol- 
umes, will besent by mail on receipt of ten cents 
for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


“The interest throughout is warm and human, the 
style simple and easy, and the descriptions of the Ko- 
man emperors, of the Christian bishop Eusebius, the 
domestic life of the Romans, and the Christian life 
and ene in the catacombs, are picturesquely pre- 
sented and historically correct.”—Art Interchange, 
New York. 

DORCAS: The Daughter of Faustina, b; 
N. C. Kouns (illustrated. $1.25), is the book,—a fi - 
nating study of early Christianity. Get it of your 

okseller, or send to 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five. ‘Io a new sub- 
scriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.Wa year. To new subscribers, half price (50 
cen 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


» TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and cyt pw (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
ess than ten, 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a lurger one at a 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS, By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
Bhall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
pepers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

rof copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school, This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
Jess than the full number of teachers, Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number, may be sub- 
scribed for at the same rate. Teachers belonging to the 
same household may be counted as ONE in okin such 
a t of the ber of teachers in a school. For 

example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 

of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 

=, the club subscription need not be for more than 
ur copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
ony Smo during the past two yeots. 

@ shifting of a subscription from one member of 

8 household to another in order to get the reduction 

offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 

. hew additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 

any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given above), When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer ehall be entitled to one 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The pepere for 
aclub will be sent either to the individual addresses of 

@ members, or in kage to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers for a 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one t-office, and others in the 
. school get theirs ‘om another, the papers will 

sent accor nely. 

8 


Different schools are not to unite in the Sorentng of a 
club, but each school shoulfl have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 


e order, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
prec’ pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


. Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 

“which it has been sent, All addresses should include 

« both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 

,2on than the one who sent the Pe tohegs a subscription, 

“Buch person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
‘the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 

. formed last year by 

-: THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because of 
the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be, made than that for mousing a Jair trial of the 

‘ A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

Tr one year onl: 


The paper wii not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, 








Renewals should 
erefore be made early, 
Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 

sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
acribers) at the following rates :— 


From 1 to 4 copies, 10s, each, 
~. Bee :* 83.6da, “ 
10 copies and upwards, 73s.6da “ 


‘When a number of copies are thus taken, the papers 

py yg J og singly ~ the i eae idual addresses, 

a package to one ress, whichever may be pre- 
ferred & the subscribers. , r 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


P. O. Box 1550. 
ps. 
Heals Chappei Hands, 


COBB'S 
Best Soap for Babies. 
Free mo for trial at 
druggists. By mail for 6c. 


SOAP. A. H. COBB, M’Pr, 


BOSTON, Mass. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


lts merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
rocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER. Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


“TO SAVE TIME IS TO LENGTHEN LIFE.” 
Do you value life? Then use 


SAPOLIO 


OLCATE & CO., 
TRY THEM LET SQAPR rere. 
DYEING sew anbo's. 
2 W. 14th Strect. New York: 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 








Choicest of all Toilet 
Soaps. 














jj tATEN ISLAND Fancy Dyeing Estab- 
lishimnent. Barner, NEPHEWS, & Co., 5 &7 
obn St., N.Y.;47 N. 8th St., Phila. ; 43 N. Charles st. 
lt. Dresses dyed and cleaned without ripping. Send 
for circular and price-list. Mention this paver. 





ARE 


Tae BEST! 
CAU is They contain everythin Essen- 

tial to Accurate Time eeping 

ound In any watch, and in addition have the following im- 


portant improvements, for which we have patents: 

The PATENT DU PROOF ht ee reeery the bal- /@ 
ance and hair spring (the most delicate and vital parts) from ff 
damage. dirt, and dampness. 

Of oom ng Compound Regulator has absolutely no 

ost motion. Y 

Our PATENT STEM WIND is the strongest and sim- 


KEYSTONE WATCHES 


AT 


, 


Wi, 






n Springs seldom break, as our watches are so 
finely finished that we use a finer spring than other makers. 
Our Patent Dust-proof movements are free from 

all variations caused by dirt or dampness; an advantage 
which no other maker does or dare claim. 

We are the only Factory using ONLY GENUINE 
RUBY JEWELS in every grade, and all our Watches 
are made of the best material, and are accurate time 
keepers, under our own guarantee. 


ATKINSON BROS. »yithiitiis' 


aay” Ask your Jeweler forthem. 8 ples sent anywhere | on receipt ofsatisfactory reference. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 














JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ees THE KEYSTONE see 
OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


And all giving perfect satisfaction. 


ACENTS WANTED. . 












KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWES 
Circulars Free. - Address F. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 
CHURCH FURNITURE 
LODGE FURNITURE 


BAXTER C.SWAN 
Manufacturer, 
244-246 S. Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write for catalogue, 
a Mention this paper. 


> Shaw, Applin Co, 
{| DULPIT 
SUITS 


27% Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catalogu. BOSTON, 


CHURCH rurniture 
FURNITURE 
Largest Manufacturers in the Country. 
8. cc. SMALL & CO., - . ton, Mass. 
Furniture, Stained, Hand-books free. 


CHURC Glass,MeialWork,) J. & R. LAMB 
Fonts,Embroidery,S.S.Banners 59 Carmine St.,N. Y. 


Furnitare. Send for circulars. 
CH U RCH Stained Glass. R. GEISSLER. 
Banners, 127 W.8thSt,,New York 


Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


or merino, Send for illustrated price-list, C.A. 

















Estey organ. Solidly made. Tone unrivaled. Ele- 
ganttinish. Wears of popularity. 
Tllustrated catalogues sent free. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., BRATTLEBORO’, VT. 
aay~ Mention this paper. 


WHETHER YOU WANT A 








It will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 











Weaver Organ and Piano Oo., 
Mastery, Teck, Pa _ 


CHURCH HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 

invite the attention of Organists 
and Church Committees to their 

ORGANS Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application, 


Ask your Sunday-school supply house for 
rj heet of th 





























Silk 
HART & CO., 133 N. 34 Street, Philadelphia. 


ae ae AT gM AGIC LANTERNS 
EUR cnmeeces | Re Teast tutiat errno teh CLONO ss 


on Gil. atta the weet powertal, for Home Atautement, ° 1 page Catalogue Sree. 
as or Oil, giv g .NLY: 
softest cheapest & Best vont known LISTER, Optician assau bd 


es, Stores, Sh ind 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and McShane Bell Foundry 
AS\ clegant designs, Send size of room; Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cums anp Peats for CHURCHES, &e. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Addres: 
H. McSHANE & CO. 


































anterns 
McAL 









Get circular and estimate. A 


Established 1857. 
Vy 


Don't be deceived by cheap imitations, 
I. P. FRLINK, 551 Pearl St., N. Yo 


THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL, GAS or ELECTRIC. 


td 


Baltimore, Md, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Aiarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 





Mention this paper. 





| 





Gver } + pe hundred ig hey WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
Refiector Chandeliers 


RILEY'S (OMPoTND dy 
Qa 





D> VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


ing Silver-Plated 
JGATED GLASS 


N Cosas A wonderful Seamed 
* REFLECTORS! Aconsere! If 
Ch h t 





DD te awe Ob 


Chicago, i, 


CHURCH LICHTS. 


Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards, 
Ti. & N. RussEii & Day, 42 Barclay St.. New York. 
Glassware, Lamps, and Fixtures. Send for catalogue. 


Church Lamps. Serouesoucn Sosond ee, Phils. 


n, Mass. 





LIGHTING arches, 
Halls, &c. Handsome 
¥ desiens. Satisfacti ¢ 
) guaran’ 
Sees & price list free. 


BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., bold & 


=> 
—, 











113 Wood St.,Pittsburgh,Pa Rigo 
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VEILED VISION. : 
[Margaret J. Preston.] 


If suddenly there stood to us revealed 

The world of spirits, that may be so near,— 

Not, as we dream, some far, unreckoned sphere 

But close to us as heart beat, though concealed 

As were the fiery chariots all afield, 

Girdling the prophet, till a touch made clear 

His po Beret sight, to what ignoble fear, 

And ate, and self-reproach, our souls would 
yield! 


We might behold our darling dead, their eyes 

Clouded through wonder at our empty days; 

Sad with vast pity for our waste and woe, 

Our mad mistakes, our blind and grovelling 
ways, 

Our cold forgettings! Yet God’s angels so 

Do watch us with a mystery of surprise. 





ORIENTAL HISTORY. 


[Professor A.H. Sayce, in The Contemporary Review.) 


One of the most interesting contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of ancient Oriental 
History since I last wrote, is contained in 
asmall pamphlet of thirty-five pages, pub- 
lished by Professors Smend and Socin. . It 
is entitled “ Die Inschrift des Kénigs Mesa 
von Moab,” and embodies a new and 
minute examination of the squeeze, now 

reserved in the Louvre, of the famous 
foabite Stone. The squeeze was taken in 
1869 by Selim el-Qarf, a Syrian agent of 
M. Clermont-Ganneau, before the stone 


.7a8 broken, and, under ordinary cir- 


cumstances, would have been a faithful 
‘eproduction of the inscription. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Selifn had to take it 
in a hurry, and almost at the risk of his 
life; it was torn from the surface of the 
stone before the paper was dry, and, in res- 
cuing it from the Arabs of Dhibdn, the 
precious document was rentintwo. With 
all its deficiencies, it is nevertheless in- 
valuable, as the fragments of the stone 
itself, which have been recovered, include 
only a portion of the text, and many of 
them could not be assigned to their right 
laces without the assistance of the squeeze. 

he two German scholars, therefore, in no 
way wasted their time by spending a fort- 
night last spring in closely studying the 
squeeze. (7 ee 

The result of their examination has been 
to correct and supplement the readings 
publishetl by M. Clermont-Ganneau eleven 

ears ago in several important respects. 
The following is their revised translation 
of the text: 

“T am Mesha, the son of Chemosh- 
melech, the king of Moab, of Dibon. M 
father was king of Moab 30 years, and 
became king after my father, and I have 
erected this high-place to Chemosh in 
Kirkhah for the salvation of Mesha, since - 
he saved me from all the kings, and let 
me see my desire upon all my enemies. 
Omri, the king of Israel, he oppressed 
Moab many days, since Chemosh wag 
angry against his land. And then his son 
followed him, and he also said: I will 
oppress Moab; in my day he said thus, but 
I saw my pleasure upon him and his house, 
and Israel perished for ever. And Omri 
occupied the whole land of Medeba and 
dwelt therein (all) his days and half the 
days of his son, 40 years; but Chemosh 
restored it in my days; and I built Baal- 
meon, and made therein the reservoir, and 
I built Kirjathain. And the men of Gad 
dwelt in the land of Ataroth from of old 
and the king of Israel built Ataroth ; and 
I fought against the city and took it, and 
I slew all the people of the city as a spec- 
tacle for Cheiannk and for Moab; and I 
brought back from thence the upper-altar 
(arel) of Dodo (David) and dragged it 
before Chemosh in Kirjath; and I settled 
therein the men of Siran and the men of 
Mokhrath. And Chemosh said to me: 
Go, take Nebo of Israel; and I went in the 
night and fought against it from the break 
of day until noon, and took it and slew 
them all, 7,000 men and boys and women 
and. maidens and female slaves (?), since 1 
had devoted them to Ashtar-Chemosh; 
and I took from thence the altars (arelé) of 
Yahveh (Jehovah) and dragged them be- 
fore Chemosh. Now the king of Israel 
had built Jahaz and dwelt therein while 
he made war against me, and Chemosh 
drove him out before me, and I took of 
Moab 200 men, all its princes, and I led 
them against Jahaz and took it in order to 
add it to Dibon. I have built Kirkhah, 
the wall of the forest and the wall of the 
hill (ophel), and I have built its gate 
and I have built its towers, and I have 


built the house of the king, and I have 
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made the sluices of the reservoir for the 
water (?) within the city, Now there 
was no cistern within the city in Kirkhah, 
and I spake to all the people: make you 
each one a cistern in his house; and I cut 
the cutting for Kirkhah by means of the 
prisoners of Israel. I have built Aroer 
and I have made the roads by the Arnon, 

and I have built Beth-Bamoth, since it was 
destroyed ; I have built Berer, since it lay 
in ruins, .. , of Dibon fifty, since all Dibon 
is subject (to me), and I rule (?)... a hun- 
dred in the cities which I have added to 
theland. AndI built (Medeba) and Beth- 
Diblathain. And Beth-Baalmeon, thither 
I brought the shee . the flocks of the 
land. And as for oronain, therein dwelt 
the sons of Dedan, and Dedan said (?). 
and Chemosh said to me: go down, fight 
against Horonain; and I went down (and 
fought)... Chemosh restored it in (my) 
daysand... from thence... And I 

r. Neubauer has criticised one or two 

points in this translation, and has drawn 
attention to the remarkable reference to 
the are/s or “altars” of Dodo and Yahveh. 
He would identify arel with ariel, which 
appears in the book of Isaiah as an old 
name of Jerusalem. It is noticeable that, 
while in Genesis 22 : 14, the only correct 


rendering of the roverb current on the 
Temple Hill is “In the Mount of the 
Lord is Jireh,” or Yeru, a town called 


Har-el, or “the Mount of God,” seems to 
scoupy the vie of the Jebusite city, which 
afterwards became Jerusalem in the Kar- 
nak lists of Thothmes III. However this 
may be, Dodo or David is represented in 
the inscription in parallelism to Yahveh 
as worshiped by the northern Israelites. 
The name means “the beloved one,’ ? and 
must have been a title given to the Deity 
‘by the Phenicians, since Dido, the patron 
goddess of Carthage, i is merely its corres- 
ponding feminine form in a Latin dress, 
The revised version of the inscription 
farther serves to clear up the history of 
the Moabite revolt from Israel, It shows 
that the recovery of Medeba and other 
portions of Moabite territory took place 
in the middle of Ahab’s reign, and that 
“consequently Moab regained its indepen- 
dence before the death of Ahab, and not 
after it, as has been hitherto su posed. It 
will be observed that, in aouenn ance with 
the statement of the Old Testament, 
Mesha represents himself as a great 
“‘ sheep-master.” 


James McCreery & Co 


Have just added to their stock of Fine 
.Dress Goods several cases of Novelties 
for street wear. Being too late for the 
wholesale trade they offer the same in 
their Retail Department at prices that 
- will insure an immediate sale. 
| ‘Attention is also called to a quantity 
of odd pieces of Mixed, Plain, and 
Fancy Dress Goods, broken lines and 
combinations, at half former prices. 


Orders by mail promptly filed. Address 


dames (c Ceery & © 
Broadway F Eleventh St. 
ew Work, 















Satie tor — 
SHOULDER B 
and SUSPENDER. 
ed, dxpands 


NO MORE ROUND HOULDERS! 





by spied a 5 


: and only y Kennble d girls Chen Brose, ‘sola by Dr roggists 
and Ge: Stores, or sent postpaid on re veipt fe) end 
” per vale, plain and figured, or $1.50 eilk- feced. nee 
e eee imeasure around the body. tee KNICKE 
BRACE (O., EASTON, PA. N. A. JOHNSON, Proprictes” 


“HE ALTHes BnaineD B Wine 


Perfect Fitting, Li BU $t bie, 
Te of blue tempered Me RA ee and 


—. = Ay 
‘on 4 n KT, Street, 


WESTON WELLS WG COC sees 
Perfect Necktie Holder. 


Send 10 cents for Ae gat a kage 
of four holders. 
706 Chestriut Street, Philadelphia. 





stores, 











Sample White Dress Shirt. postpaid, . 
Unisundried. Catal ar hee Tanbex 
Sart Factory, ia? N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 


SHIRTS 


y mail, 











Bibles for @4 and New books. Agents wanted. 


MAKE A NOTE 
OF THIS. 


Tapestry Brussels at 65c. per yard 


For the usual 90c. and $1 values. 


Moquette Carpets at $1.00 per yard. 


Usual value, $1.50. 


Axminster Carpets at $1.25 per yard. 
Worth $2.00. 

Since our first announcement of these 
bargains, many retail carpet buyers 
have wisely taken advantage of it, and 
many more still are buying. The vari- 
ety is unbroken, but the quantity being 
daily reduced, it is a question of time 
only when the whole lot may be sold 
out. Delay in coming is risking a 
chance to save money. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
809-811 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


The Old Stairs at Capri. 


Haig’s Latest Works, 
Magdaleh College, Songs 
Without Words,'theMay- 
time of Life. Thomas 
Moran's great prize etch- 
; ing, ‘The Deep, Resound- 

Sea. Kruseman Van 

m n’s works, Winter 
Evening and Summer 
Morning, and many 
other new and standard 
Etchings & Engravings. 
New & important Paint- 
~ s at very moderate 
rices. French Piate Mir- 

a pore. Tasteful & elegant 

) ry arouse, ¢ em Ei & 

Cabinet Frames. All the Rogers Grou 
STEPHEN PaRRISH’s complete Etched Work 
now on exhibition. 


JAS, 8. EARLE & SONS,**sSiiiadeiphine’” 
| = Sawyers) 


On rece hg cents 
st aid, 


















wo 








36-page illustrated cata- 
mene of, Bove se 
wat ‘an oods,, 
Small” Locka. Fanc 
Hin, tehes, Cloc 
Movements,etc., orsend 
je. for catalogue alone. 
Great inducements 
way of premiums, 


A. H. POMEROY, 


Division 22, 216-220 
Asylum St.Hartford.Ct. 











BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEA 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and erownlng life york po fel of thrilling inter- 


est, humor and pathos. pe ang geod, full mull of 
“laughter and_ tears,” it sells a ighe 0 all. 


Be iate and Death of Mr. Gou ba, by Rev. LYMAN wha 
2 rece Agents Wanted. enand Women. $100 

300 a —. a Distance no hindrance as we 
on Bzira Terms. & d Pay Freights. Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON rs CO., Hartford, Conn. 


StEAM CogKine 
ves note “ ~ e tal 


es of 
aaa of our e AU TO- 
MATIC CREAM COOKE 
the rocess ple for 


Family 





use. < whole dinner om be cooked 
it at once, with no of f spalling. 
Frjase @1-6Ute a. “Or niar, 
an of the coun cular, 
rr par' 3 Ty, 


and 8 great 


timon: 
Lecture “ What to Eat peg How to Fat it,” sent free on 
pli WILMOT C 





cation, ASTLE & & 00., RCOHESTER, HN. 


AGENTS[<-3 Send f for 


E. B. TREAT’ § 


of new books, includ- 
ing Mother, ‘Home 
and Heaven, prose 
and poetry ; by 400 best 
g authors. 176, 000 sold. 
Elégantly ilius., $2.75. 
7 Send $1 for outfit. Also 
. ‘6,000 Curiosities of the 

E. B. Tewat, 771 B’way, N. Y. 


RUC MACHINE. 


aw = Dec. 27, 1881.) aot making 








Bible, $1.74, » By, mail. 





NOVELT 


Tidies, Hoods ittens, etc, 
# Sent y mail, full directions, A. 
AGE ANTE Manufac- 





turers auaboama Rug Patterns on 

Bew: eee 
& CO., Toledo, O. 

in your own 


A DAY town selling 
Tidy 


hf for circular. E, RO! 
the Nickel 


{__} $5 t 8 Holder. Every fany- 


AEE SO TO 
ys buysthem, Sample and Agents’ price-list by mail, 
1éc, in2e. stamps. W. Hasselbach, box 851, Sandusky, oO. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THE NEW BOOK 


BY JAS. C. BLAINE. 


Wonderfully popular. A great harvest for A jomge. 
Address Hubbard Bros,, Publishers, Phil vp Ee 


E WANT More Agents to sell our New and 
Popular Books. Special inducements to expe- 
rienced agents. It will pay you to correspond with us, 
Send for descriptive circulars and terms. HELM & 
HARVEY, Publishers, Baltimere, Md. 


$5 to $10 A DAY. Wane “one acent 


writes: ‘I make from $5. .00 to $10.00 a day. Can make it 


Bu Fe es 




















ENGLISH ‘PLUM "PUDDING 


Better than home-made, More convenient and very 
ecgnomical. Rich Dessert that is always ready, 


QUALITY OF EVERY CAN IS GUARANTEED. 
Bowie | wned inside the can. No acid ever used in sol- 
your grocer don’t keep it, write to ua 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


oe NEWS 
oL ES. 








THE 








ADIE 


tot ofter. Now's your time 

to get orders for our ogiebrated 
Teas, Coffees an tht 
mr, and secura a Deautit 


a Set, Dinner Set, Gold 


G REATAMERICAN. 
2 


| GomPany 





Ros eae Set, ‘Watek » peags Lamp, ( tyes or 
ebster s Dictiona ‘or MERIC culars 
AN EA “CO. 
aro EAD a “7 BS Vesey 8t., New Yous 








“WITHOUT A RIVAL.” 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 





IACOA- 


HE’ A= 
The Finest Powdered THE for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 


and Children. Buy of your dealer or senil {OQ stamps 
for trial can, H. O. WILBUR & — Philadelphia, 


WHI. CG. BELL & CO. 
(BosTon, Mass.), 
Will mail a ten er fifteen cent can of 


BELL'S SPICED SEASONING 


on receipt of price, postage prepaid. 


> 2 “*WOOD'S’’ PURE 
te & FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
“ 8 EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


TEA CLUBS W# Give Awar DINNER, TEA, 


AND 'TOILKT SEts, WATCHES, 
&c., to those forming clubs for the sale of our Teas 
and Coffee. Send for Club Book. GREAT CHIN 
TEA COMPANY, 210 State Street, Boston. 


__ BAKER'S BREAKFAST COCOA. 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitaiions! 
AWARDED HICHEST Many ¥- AND 
eRe ha aise ete ae NL 
































PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 








i EMBROIDERY ack i 


aetory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 23 
PB hear good silk and good colors. Sent by j2— 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 
in each packace. Send Postal note or Stam: 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SP 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, P phia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 


100 Crazy Rujtohes : 


L 








**IT have found it” is thedelighted 
Al exclamation of every lady using 

s our KNITTING SILK, FAL- 

OSENE or WASH EMBROIDERY SELES, 
All Fast Colors, EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, _ 


{\END 6 CEN'TS for samples of the famous cus- 
KO tom-made Plymouth Rock $3 Pants. Rules tor self- 
measurementand a cloth tape measure included. Every 
io. guaranteed or I Milk st refunded. Plymouth 
ock Pants Co., 81 Mil -, Boston, Mass, 





and Oandy an for Sunday School and 


C AN DY Society Festivals, © nearapproach of 
the elie y season recalls to mind the 
annual festivals, assortment of Pure Mixed Candies 


no equal in the omarhet. We have also lete li: 
of Boxes, Satchels, and new novelties to prey M6, 
&1 pound. a. They cannot be excelled. Goods forwar led to 

ny part of Call and cgamine or or send for prise I aad 








$10 


Good a Fog. A. GOBTKON & ©O., Philada., Pa, 


every day in the year.” Another, ‘‘ Took 80 orders in 
aboutthree days.” Terms free, J.H.Earle, Pub,,Boston, 





nT FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1887 - 
Now ready, contains 2 Colored Plates, hundreds of Il- 


lustrations and nearly 200 pages—32 pertaining to Gar- 
ng and Flower Culture and over 150 contalning ins 
Tilustrated List of near iy all the FLOWERS a: 

TABLES grown, with directions how to A. on 
lwhere the best SEEDS, PLANTS, and BULBS 
can be procured, with prices of each. is book mail 
\free on receipt of 10 cents, and the 10 cents may be de- 
ducted from the first order sent us. Every one inter- 
lested in garden, or who desires good, fresh seeds, 
should have this work. We refer to the millions who 
jhave used our seeds, Buy only Vick’s Seeds at Head- 
\quarters ‘JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, @ 
Rochester, N. Ye 


Over 6,000,000 PEOPLEUSE 
FERRY’'S SEEDS. 
D. ooo weney s ec oS 

“Tanatst ‘SeengMn 

mg "FERRY & 00'S 


Mhiptive & A Priced 
SEED ANNUAL 
For 1887 


will be mailed 
FREE to all 
applicants, and 

last season's 









customers 


Detroit, Mich. 





strong, g rous, heattay plants now ready. 

B90:08 +e) glass. ae greenhouses. We give away 
ets year nore oiemen han many firms grow. Pricea 
reduced. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for our 


MILLER & HUNT, 


TANTS *.2 ILLINOIS. _ 


fee 
agara, and a 
pee 2a ira 


JERSEY RED, POLA a 
Chester White, Berkshire & ¥. 





















Large Garden Guide 
Free toall. Youshouléd 


tested, at low prices, 
mumaCOLE & BRO., Seedsmen, Pella, Ia. 


The Great Secret of the Canary Breeders of the Barts, ; 


SEEDS 














BIRD MANNA will restore the - 
birds and presser them 
health. 15¢. by mail. Sold by druggists, Directions ‘ 
BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d St., Philadelp 
TRY’ DREER’S : 
SE EF Ss and every GARDEN KEQ 
714 Chestnut st., Philadelph 
OR your Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants, send to 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral, Queens0o,,N. Ye 














SEELEY’S HARD RU 
S 


Will the most 
ture wit comfort 
gicet CUL 4 of 


e Yorm m of! body, are 
voiding all; “most 
. avol ing al hoour. 


always Telinkte. 
sicians, Medicai Colleges, 


Fig.t, PY o. 
Made in every desirable pattern, with Rade anne 
tomieaht constracted, to suit all c 
ON.—Beware of imitations “that! look like 
= uaa? made only to sell_on the reputation 
acquired by our goods during the past 25 yeurme 
All genuine are plainly stam 
“IT, B. BEELEY & CO, WARRANTED.” 
1347 ag 
chant st. } ESTABLISHMENTS { Phuadetphia 
€2~ Tho Correct and Skillful Mechanical Treatment of 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE A} SPECIALTY 


Consisting in the correct he @ tion of a suitable tru 
to cach individual case, and instructions for its — 
per use, with necessury ‘changes and alterations. 

20 Years’ REFERENCES :—Pro/s, S. D. Groas, D. Hayes 

Agnew, Wiilard Parker, W. H. Pancoast, Dr, Thomas G, 
orton, and all distingrished Surgeons or Physicians, 
* Our “ WECHANICAL TREATMENT OF HERNIA 
and ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUE ”’—Contents :— 
Hernia or Rupture delineated: its different descrip. 
tions—cause, treatment and _ cure, Also Corpulency, 
Abdominal Wealmnesses and Vericocele. Book of 88 pp. 
and 180 illustrations. Mailed on receipt of 25 Cents. 
I. B. SEELEY & Co., PHILADED PHIA, PENNA, 


“Medicated Pine Vapor Baths. 


The European method of treating painful_or ner- 
vous diseases. Institute, 609 Vine Street, Phila. 


HORN’S 
lets pa 








"i 


TSH 
g Ro! 


MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 
TILE FLOORS, BRASS GOODS 
Best Work. Low rst Prices, 








WOOD 





IPeataolo are denied LEN, te ‘Make Be Phila, 





CHAS. 


L. PAGE, Chicago, ll, 















hy 





‘80 












THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. ii 





[January 29, 1887. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
West Chestnut Street Institute, 4.,%°'7° 


eg tactoe nnd LAttle Girls, Fourteenth year begins 
go" at 4025 ChestuutSt., West Philadelphia, For 
circulars address the Prin., Mus. J, A. BOGARDUS, 


MISS E. LOUISE FAXON’S®°HARLEO® 


New term begins February 1, at 4014 Locust St., Phila. 
Fs the English branches, ‘also Drawin Calisthenics, 
Singing in C in Classes, Latin, French, and Jerman. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar. Address BE. TOURJ EE, Boston. 


CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla. The 

oo seal Ape rates aontabe by 1) bp ho 1@ delight- 
climate of Florida as thorough and liberal an educa- 
tion as can be secured in the best New England schools. 
“Rend for ‘catalogue toJ. .F. FORBES, Pres., ., DeLand, Fi: Fla. 


OUGHTON SEMINARY 

















CLINTON, N. 
26th year. Advantages Ungtrpained. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. A. G. BENEDICT. 





ANTED.—115 Teachers, Superintendents, Pro- 

fessors, etc. Firee re: gistration. Liberal cash pay 
to all who will work for us. American College Direc- 
tory and U. 8. Public School Direc peer free to teachers. 

. EVANS & Co., Managers AMERICAN TEACH- 
ERS’ BURE BUREAU, Evans Buildings, St. Louis, Mo. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


John C, Green Foundation. 

It is desirable that applications should be made 
from three to six months in advance of date of en- 
trance. For catalogue, containing courses of study 
and calendar, address 

Rey. JAMES C, MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N, J. 





Learn pyran. Uld Behool, Kvery graduate 
mployed. Big Salaries, Low tuition. Quick work, 
roe h instruction. Type-writing and Seamer 

ip nder the personal management of F. W. 
illiss, late private short-hand reporter of Hon. J. 

Warren Keifer, ex- ~~ ama Lower House of Congress, 

200 students. Ad 

WILLI8s COLLEGE SMORT-EARD, SPRINGFIELD, O. 


““STAMMERINC”’ 


And STUTTERING 

nent. By PrRor. rN 8. 
Institute : Cor. 1ith & 8 Spring Gacten Sts, Phila., Pa, 

Edward MecGonigle, of Leavenworth, Kansas,’ had 

stammered for 13 years ; was induced to place himself 
under my treatment by the hearty endorsement of Dr. 
Lou aa re of New York City. Was thoroughly 
cured weeks’ treatment. 


MARVELLOUS MEMORY DISCOVERY 


Wholly unlike Artificial Systems—Cure of Mind Wan- 
book learned in one reading. Pri tus 












but 


line 


Flakes’ 


for the table are appreciated 
at all times by housekeepers, 


HE ease and 
quickness with 
which “Cerealine 

may be prepared 


especially so these dark, 


cold Winter mornings. Pour 
boiling water over “Cerea- 


Flakes,” let it stand two 


minutes on the stove, and it 
is ready for use. 


Do not 


cook longer than this. 


The ‘“Cerealine Cook-book,” containing over two hundred 
carefully prepared recipes, and a pamphlet on “‘ Cereal Foods,” 
illustrated with twelve original engravings of ‘‘ Hiawatha’s 
Fasting,” will be sent to any one who will mention where this 
advertisement was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for post- 


age to the Cerealine M’f'g Co., 


Columbus, Indiana. 





THAT $6 TROUSERS PACKET. 


We believe these goods are so far above the average that every dollar will 
come back to dae in honest and agreeable service, until you’ll be able to say so. 


They’re styli 


enough for finest dress; every thread wool; more of a variety 


than any but the largest stores would have to show, and such. qualities as hardly 
any but tailors who make to order keep on hand. As to prices, you couldn’t 
make a closer dicker with us if you were face to face. Shall we send you samples? 


WANAMAKER « BROWN, 


SoA FALL, 


S. E. COR. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 








Any 
ith opinions of Mr. PRocror, the astronomer, one 
JAMIN, Drs. MINOR Woon. and others, sent, 


Bet A ¥. Lous "hw York. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


and ae culars, ad 
206 Gen ote ORDEN, 
jadelphia. 


To preter a nice quality of STA- 
for their corres: paceace 
janes in Mingatre for for ©CRANE’S LA- 
ENVELOPES to 
ola and reliable line). .These 
rfine and Extra oe —_ 

u 


ey in ee Ry 

Beautiful Soft Finish by even the 
£ roduction. Sold by all stationers, in 

RET OF TINTS AND SURFACES. 


MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


P= forego Philadel hia, Plate and 50 Visit. 
Wed bree nvitations, Paper and 
velopes. a 4 nd prices on application. 


TYPE WRITER PAPER. 


Samples a rices mailed on application, 
JOHN C. MESS Stationer and Printer, 
420 Linrary © treet, Philadelphia. 


ae Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 























nd.—Sell direct from milis to the consumer, 
sheets of paper and envelopes, w'th prices and 
pies sheets to a pound sent on receipt of 15 ets. 

iL, Carter & KARRICK,3 B Street, B 


Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 


gan Gop oogins Boe nd Press combined. 1t makes per- 
with ie iuk. Price, $1 es Pay » post- 














b Agents wanved in SNELL » ta ae for descrip- 

ve circular. A. BUSHN eral Agent, 105 
Bat 4th Street, ‘piliadelphin 

! PENS. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 136, 333, 161, 
r Sale by all Stationers. 

THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 

Works: Camden, ™. J 26 John St., New York. 





STEEL PENS 


Soarn By ALL DEALERS Toroucnour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!878. 











PENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS. 


Are The Best =: 


- BARNES’ 
NATIONAL PENS. |- 


A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, Chicago, Ml. enyt- 
e pal bonds and other investments. Lists 




















THE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAS REMOVED 


From its former office, No. 321 Chestnut St., to its NEW GRANITE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


1340 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Where, in addition to ness, DE 
beallowed; and Deposit Box: 


on whichinterest will 


te he SE oats will ved,onw atreasonabte rates. 





AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 





Office in Cetapans's Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Cash Capital $500,000.00 





Reserve for BeSpsuranse and 
all other claims..................... 1,248,984.44 
Surplus over all Liabilities... 552,874.22 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, 
$2,301,858.6ce. 


DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. ~ ra Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lew Charles P. Perot, 
Israel A i i Jos. E. Gillingham. 
Pemberton 8. Myichinecs, Samuel W: Jr, 
has, 8S. Whelen. 








THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Prest. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 





¥ $8,417,000. 


- SURPLUS, 


$2,096,000. 





q ORIGINAL ACCIDENT C0. OF AMERICA, 
oe whBaEsS IN THE WORLD. 


BEST LIFE Spe in the Market. 








the 
Retiable 


soutt 
at FARM M MORTGAGE. = 
LAWRENCE, KAN. * 5. 


PAlp UP | UP Cae TAL Herm Boe 
Compan eens 
g ave over 1S rae ay jp oes 

nformation. Branch (ffices in h.¥. City and 
x Y. Office: lat Brees, Cc. C. HINE &80\, Agi. 
FARMS &MILLS 
For Sale & Exchange. 
FR 


_ R. B. CHAF. & a a 


INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 





Albany. 





INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MINNESOTA. NORTH DAKOTA. 


ANTELOPE, MOUSE, 
RED RIVERVALLEYS 


AND TURTLE MOUNTAIN DISTRICT. 


With 200 miles New Railroad, Good Markets, haley 
ous New Towns (including’ Rugby, an importa 

wicere. ont and Minot, Division Headquarters), wo 
Acres excellent government land, 

rectly on the line of R. R., afford excellent 

a for Stockmen, Farmers, Mechanics, and 

ts. Come ane and investigate, or for further 

particulars write 

Cc. H. WARREN, 


G. P. A. St. P. M. and M. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


7% Fics, O70 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, n 
7 to8 percent. sem j-annualinterest. Prom 
payment of and i remi ree of 
charge. poe ae on Real Estate in Min- 
or I geo gd three ~~ ete a i tin saan 
wort ree to six mes 
selected locations. Refe tional Bank 


-4 to 


send ectaga 
Sane aes 
CAREFULLY SELECTED LOANS. 


alien ent, ‘rom = tot mae - 
rs, address ¢ RLES D. 


CENT. 
BARNEY & co., Bankers po Brokers, 
114 South Third Street, PHILADELPHIA, 

















next week of th 
ABERICAN INVESTMENT co. (Capital $600,000). 
” Guaran Loans. 
Qovetusmate count to double income and 
=a talize premium. 150 Nassau St. (mention paper). 


YOUR SUNDAY- SCHOOL 


Finds pleasure inits Music. Bright Songe 

ke the Children happy. Ifyou arein 

need of a new set of Singing Books, en 
amine the following: 


1 
Songs of Promise. (2. ey Cooker 
ence Meetings. By J. H. Tenney and E. A. Hof 
man. Price, 3 cents; per dozen, $3.60. 


SonGs or PRomisk fill this beautiful book, and they 
have a great variety, having been contributed b 
many able writers. The book has 160 pages, and 1 
hymns, each with its own tune. Music and words 
mostly’ new. 


By Mrs. Belle M, 

Singing on the Way. jive ana Dr. 
Bye: brook. Price, 35 cents; per dozen, $3,60. 

> tees book, containing 160 pages of excellent 

men: ymns, and “occasional” pieces, such as will be 

welcomed in the Sunday-school. Each piece may be 

played upon the organ. 

For Sunday-schools. By L« 

Song Worship. 6°fmersoh and W. F. Sher. 

win. Price, 35 cents; per dozen, $2.60. 


A book that is intended to lift the service of song in 
the Sunday-school above the ordinary level, without 
putting it beyond the reach of the vast majori ty. 


Fresh Flowers. day-schools By ‘ins 
Pitt. Price, 25 cents; per dozen, €2. 


A dainty little book, as full as it can on of sweet 
melodies with pretty verses set to them, such as every 
child will understand and enjoy. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, Boston, 


For Winter Meetings! 
New Music Edition 


OSPEL HYMNS 


CONSOLIDATED 
426 bymns firmly bound in boards, 
$465 per 100: 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 
Former editions published at old prices, 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR. 


Used in all of Mr. Moopy’s meetings as a companies 
book to GosPEL HyMns. 


$40 per 100 eeplees 484 46 cents each, by mall. 
al by 


SELECT SONGS. - BET, 


344 hymns and tunes, saniieskin a chosen. 
Firmly bound in cloth, $40 per 100 copies. 


A complete catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


81 Bandolph St., Chicago. 
WHY NOT TRY 


CGEM OF CEMS, 


THE GREAT STANDARD 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 
—OF THE— 
CENTURY ? 
300,000 already sold! 
Ph he per cover, 25c.; boards, 85c.; $25 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


ASA big ne Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


BEFORE PURCHASING 


a new Hymnal for your 8. 8., send for sample copy of 
Hymns & Tunes ron me Guainee or we Churoh 























Si i oun as Dostpald, -50 | Single opy, 7 peopel 25 
et © Copy, 
Per hun Ped e 218 Per hundre 0 


JOHN R. ast, 5t., Publisher, 43 $. 4th St., Philadelphia, 
Welcome Songs for Sunday-schools, 


Words and music, costs but $5.00 per 100 copies. Large 

ery ew collection for any school. Four separate num- 
ed. = a for sample copies. 5 cents for 

number. F. H. REVELL, Publisher. Chicago. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents fora sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
itor, eri g anthems. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


PICY BREEZES 3 favorite hymn-book—has 
fifteen services on special 
subjects, and a lara — of primary songs. 
35 cents ‘each, 60 per 
J. J. HOOD, 18 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














ATHE’ ED JE THE 
Snes sin’g , 44 yt a OGDEN 

192 7,2 free. 
w. WwW. With ew. ease To o, Oo. 





“ 9» Caps the climax in 8. 8, music 

GATES AJAR boska. Unlimited praisefrom 
the religious pees, ministers, 8. 8. sup’ts, choristers, 
* Pig aoe epics, a oe. per ees, ie” 


Helps! 


OUGHTON, MIFFLIN, «& wag ee 
Publishers. Send for Portrait Catalug. 








Send for Catalogue of 
P jrest 8. 8. 9 ace 
Maps, Cards, & 

A. 4 Bie niey ‘ v0. 











OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Vy RITE C. E. SIMMONS, Land Com., C.& N. W. 
Ry, Chicago, Ill.,about Minn. and Dakota .arms, 











. rom the Mines in the 

~ Ky Mountains, made into beautiful Scart- 
yeas. To »quckt y introduce, price only Bex, post paid. 
st, D 


AMMEN, ENVER, CO. 
Send 7. 


raat as taken 





eralogisi 
NS dmg catalogue faery oo Cabi- 
néts, Agate Novelties, "Indias n Relics,eic. Trade Suppked. 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 




















PRESS $3. Circular om, $8. 
Newspaper size. #44. Type-set- 
ping easy, printed directions. 
a I<ena 2 stamps for catalogue 
ae type, cards, &c., to fac- 
tory. Kelsey &Co. ,Meriden,Ct. 


Ss 


Ss Saws, Es. Chests, Machinists’ and Ca nters, 
Tools. PALME CU NNINGILA MM, & CO, Limited, 
607 Market St.. Philadelphia. Pa. Send for Catalogue. 








pudiisher will refund to su! 


‘Khe Buuday School ‘siuues invends to admit only advestinetenss that are trustworthy. Should, newerer en advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
becribers any money tual erepy. 


thay jose th 








